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Be Ready For Summer Training! 
NOTES FOR TROOP INSTRUCTORS 


Here are the best training aids ever devised for 2 Brand New Sets of Notes: 


overworked troop leaders. Each set of Notes— MECHANICAL TRAINING U. S. 
printed on handy 3x5 cards—is a complete set of RIFLE CALIBER .30 M-1 
lecture notes and a lesson plan of the whole course (53 cards) 


of instruction. MECHANICAL TRAINING U. 5. 


By i or CARBINE CALIBER .30 M-2 
6 (54 cards) 


e Background material 





- Here is everything the instructor 
Reference to manuals and films d Ae 
needs for successful training on these 


7 

e Tests for trainees two rifles—disassembly, nomenclature, 
e Suggestions for practical work functioning, care and cleaning, opera- 
e Complete lessons, scheduled by hours tion, ammunition, and the causes of and 
e Everything the troop instructor needs for suc- corrections for stoppages. 


cessful training. Other NOTES FOR TROOP INSTRUCTORS: 


Fr COMBAT FORMATIONS (22 cards, illustrated) $1.00 
SPECIAL: All 5 sets of “Notes” for only $5.00 ELEMENTARY MAP READING (43 cards, illus.) $1.00 
FIRST AID (48 cards) 


DRILL AND COMMAND DRILL AND THE NEW 
a COMMAND ARTICLES OF WAR 


A complete book on the IDR, 8y Col. Frederick Bernays Wiener 
which includes not only the drill : 
regulations ond dhe per af Here in one single, easy-to-handle volume you 
5° . have both the old and the new Articles of War set 
military ceremonies but a long up side by side for comparison wherever changes 
section on leadership and disci- have been made—so that you can see for yourself 
pline. what the changes were, what they mean, how they 
, ; : will affect your administration of discipline and 
Indispensable for soldiers re- the Articles of War. This comparison is of con- 
gardless of rank. tained in the Manual for Courts-Martial. 


Paper $1.00; Cloth binding $2.50 Only $1.00 


" MANUAL FOR COURTS- A Special Offer! 
MARTIAL, 1949 Three Valuable Manuals for only $1.00 


The official text of the Department of the SCOUTING AND PATROLLING . 
Army and the Department of the Air Force HOW TO SHOOT THE U.S. ARMY RIFLE $ .25 
Manual for Courts-Martial, which became MAP READING FOR THE SOLDIER .. $1.00 
effective 1 February 1949, includes both of All of these books were prepared by Lt. Col. 
the prefaces which mark the only difference Arthur Goodfriend, creator of the Army's 
between the two texts—a photographic repro- graphic portfolios on these subjects. Hundreds 


duction of the official manuals guaranteed of illustrations give you a clear understanding 
to differ in no way from the original texts. of every point 


A basic book for every officer. All Three For $1.00 
$1.65 
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YOUR UNIT’S HISTORY 


THE HOUR GLASS 


The 7th Infantry Division 
in World War Il 


By Edmund G. Love 


The history of the 7th Infantry Division from 
its activation at Ford Ord in 1940, through the 
desert maneuvers, through all the major cam- 
paigns—Attu, Kwajalein, Leyte and Okinawa— 
and on through the occupation of Korea. Based 
on official records, it is the complete story of the 
7th—the details of the battles and also the whole 
background of tactics and strategy. 


$6.00 
THE OLD BREED 


A History of the Ist 
Marine Division 
By George McMillan 


THE OLD BREED is living 
history—the history of Ma- 
rines at war. But it is also more 

than that. It goes to the fundamental man of battle 
—the individual Marine. Here is a book about 
how he fought, how he lived or died, what he 
thought about. If you want an honest book about 
war—with more punch and guts than the last 
hundred historical novels published, The Old 
Breed is your book. 


$6.50 


THE SPEARHEAD 


The World War II History of 
the 5th Marine Division 


Spearhead is the story of a division that became 
a fighting legend in its own lifetime—the 5th Ma- 
rine Division. Its combat history covers only one 
battle—Iwo Jima—but that battle was as savage 
as any ever fought by United States troops. 

This book is the Sth’s complete story—its train- 
ing, battle, and occupation of Japan. 


$6.50 
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Characteristics of a Chi 


Colonel Harry F. Cunningham 


HE qualities which contribute to 
the making of a military chief are 
such that a great many leaders in that 
field have, at one time or another, en- 
tered business, diplomacy, education, 
and have promptly become chiefs in 
those fields. This indicates that the qual- 
ities of chiefmanship are common to all 
fields of human endeavor. 
The basic qualities of a Chief include 
these: order, reason, judgment, decision, 
justice \ Chief 


sess each of these qualities and he must 


humanity. must pos 
possess them in prope! proportion. This 
brings in another most essential quality 

that of 
leaders in battle have lacked this essen 


balance. Some of our greatest 
tial quality of balance, and they have 
fallen, by just that lack, short of the 
stature of a true Chief 

Let’s look 


to see what they are 


at each of these qualities 


RDER. By this I orderly 


thinking, orderly living, a sense of 


mean 


ind moderation in all 
things. Over the past thirty-two vears, I 


“first things first, 


have served under four great Chiefs and 
each of them possessed the quality ot 
One 
whom I served for two years of continu 
Moresby to Tokyo, 
regulated his living so that he always 
went to bed at 2100, got up at 0500, and 
had his daily staff conference at 0900 


order in marked degree under 


ous combat from 


This regular timetable permitted his 
staff to work on an orderly basis; each 
knew Chief 


So far as my own work was concerned, 


when the wanted what. 
I knew that he would phone me at 2100 
for his “nightcap” in the shape of a 
brief intelligence résumé; that he would 
phone me again at 0500 for a brief sum 
mary of what the night had turned up. 
I was always ready for both re ports The 
Chief's quality of order paid off and 


was reflected in the work of his entire 


staff. 


EASON. This quality demands 
R first of all, that a Chief never per 
mit himself to be guided by impulse. 
There are and have been Chiefs who 
possess instinct and intuition toa remark- 
able degree and | hope there always will 
be, for these attributes are extremely val 
uable. But they have no relation to im 
pulse and should never be so confused. 
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Chief’s Checklist 
ORDER . 
REASON 
JUDGMENT 
DECISION . 
JUSTICE 
HUMANITY 


Impulse is an unreasoned—and frequent 
ly unreasonable guide to action and ac 
tion so guided is normally faulty. Reason 
weighs the pros and cons and ( hooses a 
course of action, or determines a line of 
thought, which is reasoned and reason 
able. My recent Chief 


this quality of reason, 


most possesses 
as he has the 
others too, and he never fails to exercise 
if. Many times he has said to a group 
of his assistants (he would call them 
associates), “I propose so-and-so and | 
want to know what each of you thinks 
of it. If I'm wrong, tell me so and tell me 
why. You all know there is no place for 


And he would 


carefully to 


‘yes men’ on my team.” 


always listen each com 


ment, whether favorable or otherwise, 
and just as carefully weigh each argu 
ment. I have often seen him change his 
own views to accord with the views 

not necessarily the majority views—of his 


assistants. 


UDGMENT. 


ly related to that of reason, but it 


This quality is close 


Carries reason to its logical conclusion 
and prepares the way for the exercise of 
the most important of all the qualities of 
a Chief—decision. It was my privilege, in 
1942-43, to 
the late-lamented French Chief, Le 
Clerc, across the desert from Lake Tchad 
to Tripoli. See 
October 1943 


the winter of accompany 
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The Italian posts to the 
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“| Want You” 
” 
Work for “Uncle Sam"’! 
Start as high as $3,450 a year 
MEN—WOMEN. Thou- 
sands of positions open. 
Prepare NOW for next 
Examinations Write 
immediately for free 40- 
page book, with list of 
positions and particu- 
lars telling how to qual- 
ify. Veterans get pref- 
erence. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
(Not Government Controlled) 
Dept. F-66, Rochester 4, N. Y 





BASEBALL SHOES $2 95 
T FACTORY PRICE i 

Semi-Pro SHOES A PAIR 

PREMIUM QUALITY MATERIALS & WORKMAN- 

SHIP. REINFORCED BLACK COWHIDE LEATHER 

THROUGHOUT. 3-PIECE LEATHER SOLE. SCORED 

AT SHANK FOR FLEXIBILITY. FRICTION GRIP 

CLEATS ATTACHED. SIZES 2-12. C.0.D. ONLY 

VIKING ATHLETIC SHOE CO. 

GEORGETOWN - : Mass 








Great Mistakes 
Of The War 


By HANSON W. BALDWIN 


An accurate and convincing 
discussion of the errors of 
World War Il—errors which 
either influenced the course of 
the war or affected the peace. 


Hanson Baldwin, a leading 
authority on military affairs, 
shows how our struggle for se- 
curity has failed because we 
neglected the basic political ob- 
jectives of warfare. He digs 
into the facts behind these mis- 
takes and shows how they could 
have been avoided if the United 
States had fought for the ulti- 
mate peace instead of for the 
immediate victory. 


Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 
BOOK SERVICE 


1115 17th St., N.W. * Washington 6, 0. C 


(Order form on page 45) 
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How to Win a War of Boredom 


M“ ELMER DAVIS, the ABC news commentator and 
wartime head of OW 1, gave General Omar N. Brad 
ley a recipe for winning the cold war that we think might 
well be kept in mind by every American in and out of 
uniform 


You were 


ibout the danger that we might relax our vigilance, and | 


speaking a moment ago, General Bradley, 


think you said that you thought we could win a hot war or a 
cold w but you weren't sure we could win a war of bore 
dom. The best way, I think, to keep the people from relaxing 
too much if it degenerates into a war of boredom, and going 
to sleep on the job is to keep on giving them as full infor 


mation as possible 


Merger of \ssociations and Vaguzines 


4 


HE FINAL VOTE on merger was as 
of merge 


Infantry Association Members’ ballot—98 per cent 
bie ld Artillery \ssociation Members ballot 
Infantry Ass 


Field Artillery Executive Council vote— 10 per cent 


follows in favor 


97'2 per cent 


ociation Executive Council vote— 106 per cent 


It makes, altogether, 100 per cent sense 
Beginning with your August issue, you will receive a com 
bined magazine. We will announce the details in the July 
INFANTRY JOURNAI 
We take particular pride in the fact that it is the Field 
\rtillery that has decided so wholeheartedly to combine with 
Th Int mtry Artillery tcam ha been in indisputable 
for nearly forty vears. And there is so much Artillery in 
ind the Artillery as such works so intimately 


the Infantry, that it | long since been a close and 


Infantry 
as 
, | > 
| rine! ni} 
, 
trvmen need not worry about any shift of emphasis 
blems of the fighting man. And the Artillery need 
wry about possible lack of up-to-date information on 
techniques I upporting the Infantry 
ire going to have room for both—and our aim will be 


' 
le contents of equ il intere ntantry and 


What About Armor and Antiaircraft? 


HAT ABOUT ARMOR and antiaircraft is a good 
question The Armored Cavalry Association has 
ted to keep going as a separate outfit. The Coast Artillery 
\ssoci ition Wants certain guarantees before joining up pe! 
haps the most important of which is that its technic il 
information will not be neglected 

The action of the Armored Cavalry Association puts us, 
we regret to say, some what in the position ot competing 
The Armor has Infantry that fights like other Infantry. The 


Armor has Artillery that shoots like other Artillery. And 


modern Infantry has a lot of its own tanks. So your new 
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\lthough it under 
stands and henors the aim of upholding the Cavalry tradi 


Magazine cannot neglect the \rmor 


tion which has inspired the vote and action ot the Armored 
Cavalry Association, your new Association and JouRNAL 
must present a good coverage of developments in the Armor 
branch 

\nd we hope indeed eventually to welcome in the Asso 
ciation of the United States Army—that’s the name of your 
new combat Association—all members of the U.S. Armored 
Cavalry Association. 

\s for the Coast Artillery Association—it is deliberating 
with due caution the big step ot joining up with the Infantry 
ind Field Artillery Associations in their combined venture. 
Your new magazine must not, we feel, neglect any important 
development in antiaircraft particularly since the honored 
designation “Coast Artillery” is soon likely to disappear by 
\ct of Congress—just as ‘Field Artillery” will. When the 
new law is passed there will be just one branch, “Artillery 

And whether or not the Coast Artillery Association de 
cides to join up, or to continue its existence beyond the legal 
lite of the branch itself, we can definitely say that your new 
JOURNAL wants to present a good coverage of antiaircraft mat 
ters. We may not be able to do this fully so long as there is a 
separate \ntiaircraft Journal. But it is our hope not to neglect 

ny side of antiaircraft development—for the sound reason 
that such development is of such great importance to all 


vround combat forces 


\n Army Combat Assuciaiion and Magazine 


OUR NEW ASSOCIATION is the Association of the 
United States Army. The final name of your new 
JourNAL will be announced in the next issue of the INFAN 
ry JourNnac and the Field Artillery Journal 
\ll present members of both Associations—al! subscribers 
to both magazines—will receive the new JouRNAL to the end 
The fact that om 
JouRNAL is a monthly and the other a bimonthly will make 


ot the ir presc nt me mbership subscriptions 
no difference. All will get a combined monthly Journat 
whether the subscription runs for one year or three 

The new magazine will give you sixty-four ges pel 
month. It will not be allotted so many pages to this or so 
many pages to that. Some months you may get a lot of Or 10d 
\rtillery stuff. Some months the emphasis may be on Infan 
try pieces. And there will be, as alwavs in both magazines 
i goodly amount ot general articles ot deep interest t il] 


combat branches 


\nd as we implied above, a reasonabl 
coverage of Armor and Antiaircraft without the intention of 
hot competition with the Armored Cavaln ind Antiaircraft 


lournals 


Other Combat Branches 
\ ND WE HAVE NO INTENTION, either, of omitting 


material on the other Combat Arms—the Corps of Engi 
neers, the Signal ¢ orps, the Chemical C rps, and the ( orps 
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of Military Police. Or the ver important sides of combat 
served and influenced by the Ordnance Department, the 
Quartermaster Department, the l'ransportation Corps, the 
Medical Corps, the Corps of Chaplains, the Adjutant Gen 
erals’, Judge Advocate Generals’ and Finance Departments. 
Most of these have their own Associations and first-rate 
magazines. But we haven't the least intention of doing more 
than to Ive adequate coverage of the purely combat and 
combat moralc aspects of these many important branches. 

In short, your new Association—your new JouRNAL—are 
centered on ComBat Just as vour Infantry Association and 
INFANTRY JouRNAL have ever been 


Sherman and the ( ‘avalry 


HE JOURNAL EDITOR who handled Major Har 
ereaves article, “PBI,” in our May issue, is by his own 
admission an amateur expert on the life of Major General 
William Tecumseh Sherman and so his laxness in permitting 
Major Hargreaves to write of Sherman as a “spectacular 
leader of cavalry has left him bowed and blushing ever since 
the error was called to our attention by Colonel Robert H 
Williams, USMC, who noted that Major Hargreaves 
doubtlessly meant Phil Sheridan 
Colonel Williams, who writes from an old bivouac of Gen 
eral Sherman’s—Atlanta, Georgia is absolutely right. Uncle 


u 
Bily had little use for cavalry Infantry can always whip 
cavalry and in a wooded and mountainous country can 
ictually thwart it and even at times « ipture it,” he once 
wrote. He considered war hard work, whereas the cavalry of 
the 1860s viewed it as romantic charges with drawn sabers 
or dramatic but militarily insignificant raids like Stuart's 
iround McClellan. In these raids, Sherman observed, “men 
ind horses were used up wholesale without doing any per 
manent damage to the enemy Once when his ofhcers 
wanted him to halt because a body of enemy cavalry was 


behind him, he scoffed: “I can’t turn back for a cavalry raid 


It is designed for clamor and nothing mor Later in the 
war, as Fletcher Pratt has shown, Phil Sheridan, John Bu 
ford and James H. Wilson re-formed Union cavalry, arming 
it with rifles and making it essentially an organization of 


mounted riflemen, as accustomed to hard work as infantry 


Impressions of Swarmer 
} 


WARMER, as the Carolina exercise of last month was 
S called, was big as maneuvers go these davs. Some 60,000 
troops were engaged to test whether or not an airborne op 
eration of corps size could be mounted and continued by ait 
supply without immediate ground link-up. The tentative 
conclusion of Lieutenant General Lauris Norstad, who com 
manded Swarmer, was that such an Ope ration was entirely 
feasible, although there are a lot of bugs to be worked out 

The one man The JourNat sent to Swarmer has no inten 
tion of attempting to make any public evaluation of what 
was or was not learned there. To do so would be mountain 
ous arrogance. The best he hope s to do is to list some of his 
impressions in the hopes that they will cast light on a method 
of warfare that is certainly getting the attention of our 
highest military commanders 

The considered evaluations and the final answers will 
come eventually from General Norstad and his staff and the 
Various observers and evaluation boards trom agencies ot the 
Department of Detense. There were a number of these 
including observers from the Research and Development 
Board, and the Weapons Systems Evaluation Group; and 


nonpartisan’ Ci\ ilian technicians interested in the perform 
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ance of specific equipment or techniques 

Actually General Norstad himself made only two points 
in his final briefing of the press. He said he would recom 
mend a corps organization over the two airborne divisions, at 
least for training purposes, and a build-up of the Air Force 
troop-carrier force to full strength. It was his observation, 
General Norstad added, that these two teams—the Army 
airborne units and the Air Force troop-carrier units—needed 
He is 
going to bring that point to the attention of his superiors 
in both the Army and Air Force 


some kind ot a common agency to link the m up 


Che big test in Swarmer was the airlift—the bringing in 
of the combat troops, Weapons, equipment and supplies, and 
then the regular resupply tonnages they would need in 
order to continue active combat operations It was likened 
somewhat to the Berlin airlift in its preplanning and pre 
publicity Stage. But the longer it lasted the less you heard of 
the similarities to the Berlin experience and more of the 
things that were different 

he airlift of a ton of coal to keep a German householder 
from freezing isn't the same thing as airlifting a ton ol 
05mm ammunition or a three-quarter-ton truck. If the coal 
didn't arrive the German householder managed to suffer 
until it did. But a combat unit out of ammunition, or suffer 
ing for transportation and in a critical situation can't exist 
for long. And such loads as trucks or guns are ineflicient 
loads for an airplane compared with sacks of coal or flour 
Phe inefhciency lies in the bulk of the vehicle as compared 


with its total weight. And as with sea shipping, combat 


loading is ineflicient compared with normal cargo loading 

The goal at Swarmer was to get the airlift working to a 
OInt where it Ww ruld match the three-minute schedule ot 
ane arrivals that was maintained at intervals during the 
Berlin airlift. At Swarmer this pace w ilso hit at time 
But the average of arrival and departure was considerabh 
longer 

\n unexpected problem that arose early was the lack of 
coordinated direction in the unloading of aircraft as they 
rrived The [ransportation Corps port companies had 
ipparently expected air-landed 
units to help with the unloading of the planes carrying their 


not parachuted combat 
equipment. And when they didn’t, the big planes piled up 
n the runways and the lift schedule fell behind 
The first air-landed outfit to arrive was the 511th Airborne 
Combat Team from Fort Campbell, Kentucky plus son 
fifty members of a port company with spec ial equipme nt 
unloading ramps, fork lifts, and so on—for the further 
unloading 4s and a host 
* C-54s which soon jammed the ¢ imp Mackall runway 


The 511th arrived in seven big ¢ 


Phe port debarkation group thought they were to supervise 
the combat troops in the unloading. But the combat troops 
simply formed into units and mare hed iway to the war, leav 
ing planes full of their own badly needed equipment. In 
cidentally, the vehicular roadway which paralle ls an apron 
in front of the Mackall air base yperation office was jammed 
with official and unofhicial observers, curious visitors, and 
off-duty soldiers and airmen when the first planes of the big 
lift from Fort Campbell came in. They got in the way of the 
unloading troops, and our observer wondered later at the 
1udacity of some of these same sideline observers who criti 
cized the lethargy and slowness of the troops at un oading 
ifter what must have been a rather uncomfortable and ex 
This isn't to sav that the soldiers shouldn't 
have moved faster, or would have moved faster and th 


hausting light 


unloading gone smoother, if the crowd of official and un 


fhicial observers hadn't been there. But at least the at 
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mosphere would have been more workaday and less carnival. 

I'he solution to this kind of jam seemed to hit everyone 
simultaneously. There was need for something like the 
beachmaster setup which the Navy has in amphibious op 
erations. In his final briefing Lieutenant General John R. 
Hodge, Swarmer task force commander, touched on this. 
“We had not foreseen the actual command coordination right 
at that point where the planes began to arrive,” is the way he 
put it. And, he continued, “That can easily be improved. 
It may require another organization—a small command or 
ganization to take it right on the apron of unloading.” 

[he manner in which General Hodge adinitted the de 
ficiency and suggested a remedy is typical of the attitude of 
all of Swarmer’s brass. Our JourNAL man came away con 
vinced that General Norstad had meant it when he said on 
the first day that he and his staff weren't here to prove any 
thing but just to learn. That healthy attitude was apparent 
throughout 


Beans and Baggage Can be Exciting 


HE PRESS was quite impressed by the way Brigadie: 
General Paul Yount, boss of the big Carolina Base Sec 
tion, made the movement of beans and baggage exciting. On 
the morning the press arrived (D minus 2) General Yount 
took them, rather reluctantly on the part of some, over sev 
eral miles of jouncing and dusty roads to his headquarters 
where, in the confines of a stifling wall tent, he briefed them. 
Che impression was bad until the General began to talk. But 
»xretty soon he had every man in the tent interested in the 
General's problems and almost offering ways to help him out 
it least some of the questions sounded like suggestions. 
hat afternoon General Yount took the press on another 
ong ride to one of the base airstrips from which supplies 
were to be airlifted. There he showed them the new equip 
ment gadgets his Transportation Corps men had thrown 
together almost overnight. 

[hese included a mobile timber ramp built over a truck 
Jeeps could drive up the ramp and then be tugged into the 
door of a C-54. The 105mm guns were pulled up the ramp 
by the truck’s winch. There were other similar devices, 
some air-t ansportable, to be Hown in and used in unloading 
it debarkation airheads. All these were expedients worked 
out by ingenious soldiers more accustomed to loading and 
unloading seagoing craft than airplanes \irborne port com 
panies and their equipment are something new. But judging 
from the resourcefulness and ability General Yount and his 
staff showed at Swarmer, the Transportation Corps is 
certainly up to it 

One minor point. There was some criticism when the 
personnel of the port companies flew into debarkation ait 
he ids with large bags ot personal year, topped in some Cases 
with cardboard boxes containing, everyone supposed, cookies 


This did look 


incongruous in an ope it110n in which weight Was supposed 


from home and other similar nonessentials 
to be essential and theoretical criticism was justified. 

But it occurred to The Journat man that the critics were 
forgetting the practic il fact that this is peacetime and there 
is such a thing as property accountability. Those port troops 
were on temporary duty from, let's say, Fort Eustis They 
were sent to Fort amphe ll and then Hown into the airhead 


it Camp Mackall 


Campbell but return directly to their home station. Alto 


Presumably they will not go back to 


vether they will be gone—how long?—a month or more? 
They left Eustis with the usual amount of clothing, includ 
ing class A uniforms and other geat 
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Rest Camp 


Miracle of miracles: full moonlight: 
Men go above ground again as God 
Meant them: (the graceful rifle sleeps 
Under your cot 
In the dusky tent. Men stand up straight, 
Speak unafraid, stride after dusk, 

Clear marks in the moonlight! 


: Cigarettes are red 


In a circle on ponchos, alr sweet 

With Kentucky and Connecticut tobacco, 
Men talk of home, and good comrades 
Gone from the ranks, merrily recounting 
lheir good points, and no grief 

Only respect for their right dying. 


But the same moon shines over America: 
And they go back home in their minds, 
Forget their own dead in the Ridges. 
Men live again, laugh loudly, stand up 
Straight in the moonlight, stride unafraid. 
Miracle of miracles: men go above ground 
Again as God meant them 
Harcis W ESTERFIELD. 
From Words Into Steel. By Hargis Westerfield. $2.75. Copy- 
right 1949 by E. P. Dutton & Co. Reprinted by permission of the 
publisher 


If they left the stuff at Campbell, when and how would 
they get it back? And who, in these days of property ac 
countability, would issue them more as they needed it? This 
may be a mistaken observation, but The JourNaL man sus 
pects it has some validity. And not too small a point at that. 


Forward Air Controllers—It W orks 
HE LOGISTICS of the airlift was the No. 1 problem at 


Swarmer. The ground maneuvers against Aggressor were 
good training for the troops of the 11th and 82d Divisions, 
but the outcome of the war had little bearing on the top level 
business of the maneuver director and staff 

On the tactical side, though, there was the tryout of drop 
ping Air Force lieutenants with the paratroops. These men, 
trained to direct tactical aircraft on ground targets, were 
called “forward air controllers” and one was dropped with 
each division, regiment and battalion. When a commander 
wanted an air strike, he notified his forward air controller 
who got into radio communication with the fighters of the 
tactical air force and guided them to the target. Every 
Infantry held-grade ofhcer in the two divisions with whom 
The Journ 1L man talked thought the system was fine 
thought the Infantry was getting good tactical air support 
Che testimony of Major General P. W. Clarkson, the corps 
commander, in the final brie hing to the press Is worth quoting 
on this score. “One problem we faced all the way through 
was that the airborne troops don’t have tanks, and Aggressor 
has a lot of them The antitank equipment we are using 
is the hghte r aircratt equipment with rockets and bombs pr 
marily rockets and maybe that is the whole antitank juc 
tion. I don’t know, but it certainly should be very eff 
We have had great success in this exercise so far with our 
forward air controllers up with the front-line infantry 
bringing in the tactical air force for all sorts of strikes—anti 
tank strikes and strikes against personnel. We know th 
it will work now—we can bring them in because we have 
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done... I have all the confidence in the world that the 
tactical air force can hit the target.” 

Brigadier General Willard Wolfinbarger, commander of 
the tactical air force, said he was happy about the good 
results of the forward air controllers. The tactical air people 
think the system is important and helpful, he said. But he 
added a word of caution about the number of requests the 
tactical people might be able to fill in the case of actual 
combat. At Swarmer the U.S. had practical air supremacy 
with relatively large numbers of planes available and almost 
every request for an air strike was answered, except when 
the planes were grounded by weather. 

Bad we ither stops the tactical air force, but doesn’t stop 
the enemy tanks. An example of that occurred on D-day at 
the time of the drop of the 505th Airborne Infantry Regi 
ment. Aggressor had tanks in the drop zone area and the 
\ir Force, to quote the chief umpire, Brigadier General 
Gerald J. Higgins, “worked over the tanks very nicely on 
their approach.” But bad weather set in, the planes couldn’t 
fly, and the tanks came back again to cripple a rifle battalion. 


tip Van Winkle Would be Amazed 


N THE YEARS since VE-day the ability of airborne units 

to establish and maintain an airhead has visibly improved. 
Perhaps the biggest development has been in the air 
dropping of héavy equipment. If some Rip Van Winkle 
who was acquainted with the capabilities and limitations of 
our airborne divisions in 1945 was reawakened at Swarmer 
after five years of sleep he would have been amazed. The 
two critical needs of paratroopers—transportation, and artil 
lery up to 155mm-—are now available to them. Actually that 
isn't quite true; the 155mm gun hasn't yet been dropped by 
parachute but it was flown in and air-landed at Swarmer. 
But 105mm howitzers and 90mm AT guns can be dropped. 
The 105 has been dropped so often that it is now standard 
ized. A jeep is used for the prime mover. The 90mm AT 
gun has been dropped, using three parachutes, but it wasn't 
available at Swarmer. Jeeps and three-quarter-ton trucks are 
dropped, and this truck is used as the prime mover for the 90 

These heavy drops are making the life of the paratrooper a 
bit more dangerous, too. In a combat situation you wouldn't 
drop the heavy stuff first and then the troopers: that would 
be an invitation to the enemy to come and get it. So the 
troopers come down first and the heavy stuff is dumped 
nearly on top of them. Actually there is a time lag to give the 
troopers a chance to prepare for what's coming, but to the 
observer it looks even more dangerous than a barroom brawl 


with be er bottle S. 


Sharpening the Skills—Practice Needed 


N D PLUS 2 the 325th Infantry of the 82d Division, 
dropped in front of its two sister regiments, drove off 

on a tangent in front of one regiment to bring the war to a 
quicker conclusion. The drop was watched by the new 
Secretary of the Army, Mr. Frank Pace, and by Generals 
Collins, Norstad, Hodge, Ridgway, Gavin, and others. Fol 
lowing the jump Mr. Pace had friendly and enthusiastic 
words of praise about the state of training, morale and intel 
lectual caliber of the paratroopers, ind suggested that ma 
neuvers such as Swarmer saved money in the long run by 
showing up costly but unworkable methods and equipment 
Mr. Pace told the reporters that General Collins had just 
watched his son, Lieutenant Joseph E. Collins, Company H 
325th Infantry, jump and so naturally General Collins was 
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plied with questions about this touch of human interest. It 
turned out that this was Lieutenant Collins’ twentieth jump 
but the first one his father had witnessed. General Collins 
knew which serial his son was in—a nine-plane one if our 
memory doesn’t fail us—but didn’t know which of the nine 
planes his son had been in. Nor did he know whether he 
had landed safely. A hasty radio interrogation by the 82d 
Division's PIO revealed that Lieutenant Collins had jumped 
successfully and was at the precise moment leading his com 
pany through the woods behind which his father was talking 
to reporters. 

General Collins begged off when asked to comment on 
the training and tactical significance of the jump. He wasn't 
an airborne man, he said, and the reporters ought to talk to an 
expert; in fact, there were a couple right here—Generals 
Ridgway and Gavin. 

It developed that General Gavin was a little disappointed 
in the jump. Too much dispersion, he said. The troopers 
were scattered over too wide an area for quick regrouping, 
and_ consolidation. Together the reporters and General 
Gavin estimated that the regiment was scattered over an area 
about three miles long by one-half mile wide. An acceptable 
pattern, General Gavin suggested, would have compressed it 
into a space the same width but only one mile in length. 

he pattern of the jump indicated to General Gavin that 
both the paratroopers and the troop-carrier pilots need more 
training. 

Paratroopers need training in getting out of the plane 
faster and regulations that require a paratrooper to jump only 
once every three months in order to draw hazardous-duty pay 
are partly responsible for this lack of precision in these days 
of economy and shortages in troop-carrier aircraft. The 
minimum becomes the standard. Furthermore, unless jumps 
are made as a unit, many training advantages are lost. Men 
who are to jump together in combat ought, naturally enough, 
iO practice together. This isn’t always possible these days 
when the immediate pressure is to keep men qualified 

1 roop-carner pilots need tr ining in bringing the planes 
in smoothly at the lowest possible speed—120 to 125 miles 
an hour concededly not an easy thing to do The wartime 
C-47s and C-54s could throttle down to much lower speeds 
than the present-day Fairchild C-82s and C-119s and this 
complicates the problem of getting a compact jump pattern. 

his training problem for both paratroopers and pilots 
The Army 
naturally thinks more Fairchild cargo planes should be avail 


touches a critical (and, it may be, sensitive spot 


able to its airborne troops. But the Air Force has to consider 
priority. Bombers and fighters come first with them 

General Gavin told the reporters he thought the Air Force 
should have eight troop-carrier groups rather than the two 
Actually the Air Force has 
SIX troop-Carrier groups three in the U.S. and three overseas 
But General Gavin's reference is believed to have been to 


half-strength groups it now has 


the two troop-carrier groups normally used by the Army's 
iirborne units (the third U.S. group in this category is not 
equipped with C-82s and C-119s 

\nother point me ntioned was the shortage in these troop 
Carrier groups of n ivigators and electronics ¢ xp rts \ few 
days later it was brought out that whereas troop-carrier 
groups have one-and-a-half crews per airplane, the Military 
\ir Transport Service has from two to two-and-a-half crews 


per plane hese hgures suggest one reason why there is a 


shortage of planes available to airborne units for training 
\s it is now, hazardous-duty pay goes only to persons as 


signed to airborne units 


) 
I aratroope rs att nding service 


schools, on foreign service tours of duty (we have no air 
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borne units overseas and other assignments Cannot keep 
their paratrooper skills reasonably sharp and earn hazardous 
duty pay by jumping once every three months. This policy 
is at variance, of course, with Air Force and Navy policy 
which permit their flying officers to get in minimum flying 
time, even when stationed, let's say, in the Pentagon 

In time of war, General Gavin said, he would give hazard 
ous-duty pay to every combat infantryman—which should be 
done. But who would bet much that it would be? 

l ater our JOURN AL man mention d Gene ral Gav ns com 
ments about the jump pattern to seve ral paratrooper officers 
m the hie ld Che reaction was varied Some didn't like to be 
critic ized Othe rs who agres d th it the jump had be en ragged 
thought a large part of the trouble was in the piloting 

These were natural reactions and could be anticipated 
But every ofhicer who discussed the subject agreed that more 
jump training would be helpful. One officer said that it was 
difhcult to jump « mpl te units at all times. When the use 
of a plane is obtained by a unit, men closest to the three 
month deadline are sent out to jump without regard to o1 
ranization he said 

How widespread this is we don't know. But a junior ofh 
cer who heard that comment spoke up to say that he had 


\“ rked it out s hi plato n jumped is 1 group nd that the 


re ult wer happy 


Rarin to Go 


IGURING THE AIRLIFT could get along without any 
hindrance from him, The Journat man on D plus | 
tarted out to visit as many units of the llth and 82d Divi 
is he could crowd in. During the next couple of days 
1 both division CPs, three of the five regimental 
Lith Division has only tw 

if another regiment 
only regiment he didn't visit t 87th of the 
\irborne Divi ” but he did pend 1 few minutes on 
1-day with a gun crew of Battery C, 675th Airborne Artil 
lery, soon after it had dropped with the 187th. The sergeant 


n charge of the gun told him that it was the 105 which had 


nmments ind One 


turned turtle when it t the round in the air d Op be 
howed wher part of the gun's shield had broken off and 


elevating mechanism was bent but usable, and the 


iS rarin to ni ibout an hour after the 
op ind the gun Was t I } \l | iti ) oside i 

road not far from the di p zone 
Our man’s first visit on D plus | was the CP of the IIth 
Division, where Colonel A. S. Newman, a longtime Jour 
ontributor, briefed us on the situation. Colonel New 
man is Chief of Staff of the Division and one of the 


number of young and middle-aged oflicers who 


mcreasinyg 
have become paratroc pers since the end of the war 
From the Iith’s CP our man journeyed across the simu 


lated causeway to the Fort Br WY 


2 reservation and hunted up 
the CP of the 511th Airborne Infantry, 11th Division, which 
had air-landed on a long flight from Fort Campbell on D-day 
Lieutenant Colonel Ben Harrell, the regiment's commander 
was pushing his outht hard, and when our man left the regi 
ment that eve ning the Colonel was hguring ways to get his 
outht across Rockfish ( reek come higl Weter or umpires, 
mostly umpires, of course 

The next morning our man visited the CP of the 82d Di 
vision where he was properly impressed by the fancy and 
thorough VIP briefing exhibit the Division had established 
it the very gates of the CP. From there he headed out in 
the direction of the 504th Infantry. He didn't come across 
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that outfit's CP but along the road that was the ax:s ot the 
regiment's advance he ran into General Palmer conferring 
with Lieutenant Colonel William E. Means, commander of 
the Ist Battalion, 504th, which was in the lead and scenting 
an early arrival at the division's objective, Pope Field. 

The chat with General Palmer was instructive. He re 
marked he had just seen General Collins a few minutes 
earlier and had told him that he had been struck by the 
resemblance of the maneuver plan to the campaign of VII 
Corps from Utah Beach across the Cotentin Peninsula dur 
ing the invasion of Normandy. General Collins had com 
manded VII Corps and General Palmer had been his artillery 
commander. 

Late that afternoon our man found the CP of the 505th 
Infantry, commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Thomas J. H 
[rapnell. It was raining when our man arrived at that CP 
and he found welcome shelter in the operations tent 

Che next morning—D plus 3—he found the CP of the 
. 


325th Infantry. That wes the outht which had dropped the 


morning before. At the moment the 325th was held up by 
the umpires—as were all of the ULS. units on D plus 3 in 


And this 


gave its commanding officer, Lieutenant Colonel John J 


ordet to vive \geressor a chance to reorganize. 


Dolson, time to chat 1 conversation that our man says was 
certainly valuable to his understanding of a few of the many 


problems involved In an airborne Ope ration 


Time didn’t permit The Journat’s man to visit Aggressor 
ind see something of the 15th Infantry Regiment and the 
44th Tank Company, which made up the bulk of Ag 
zressor forces in Swarmer. He had hoped to, but time ran 


out on him—and no thanks to the “washboard” roads that 


‘ 
threatened to tear loose the innards of men ind jeeps ilike 


How Old Should a Paratrooper Be? 


ARATROOPING is essentially a young man’s gam 
Pw more and more middle-aged men are becoming para 
chutists. Not that older officers haven't been in it from the 
beginning. The late Major General William (¢ 
vears old when he formed the first pal whut platoon it Fort 
And in 1944 the average age of the on¢ 


iirborne COrps commander ind five virby rn division com 


| ee Was 7) 
Benning in 1944 


manders in our army was 45.8 vears 

The JOURN \L man at Swarmer vot to thinking tlong these 
lines when he ran onto a mimeographed poopsheet issued 
by the 82d Division which listed the names, ages and experi 
ence ot its re viment il ind battalion comm inde rs Ile be van 
to ask questions ind gather some data which he thinks tends 
to show a trend toward middle-aged ofhcers (35 and over 
entering the airborne forces 

bor example, of the five regimental commanders at 
Swarmer, only two were World War II paratroopers. The 
1ges of those two are 34 and 41. The ages of the three who 
have become parachutists since the end of the war are 47 
43, and 39. The average age of the five regimental com 


A 


manders is & years. 


Our man slipped when he got to battalion commanders 


He didn't get any dope on those in the two regiments of the 
llth Division and failed to get the facts as to the dates when 
the nine battalion commanders of the 82d became para 
troopers But he did determine that the average age of the 


nine battalion commanders of the 82d Division was 35.2 


> 


vears, with the oldest officer being 41 and the youngest 3 
The average age of the six artillery field-grade officers in 
the 82d was 38.5 vears. All six are lieutenant colonels. The 


oldest was 42 and the youngest 34 
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The two division commanders (50 and 51 years old) have 
both entered the airborne field since the end of the war. 
One has jumped and the other has taken jump training. 
The two division chiefs of staff are both postwar-trained 
parachutists. One is 47, and the other 36. 

\ll this indicates that middle-aged and older officers can 
become parachutists. They are doing it right along. But do 
they have physical and psychological hurdles to overcome 
that the youngsters don’t have? The Journat thinks. its 
readers are interested in this subject. It hopes very soon to 
bring to its readers a report by a plus-40-year-old officer 
telling the mental and phy sical problems he had to solve in 
becoming | paratrooper. 


Selection of Leaders and | ighters 
E ARE CONTINUING to seek more information 


for you on how to improve the selection of battle 
leaders and hghters. It isa complic ated problem, nota simple 
one. Many sides of it have been touched upon, and a con 
siderable amount of information already available gives us 
some important indications. 

[he questions we want to find the answers for are these 

expressed in simple, nontechnical language 

Which American men will fight in combat? 

Which American men will pan out as combat leaders? 

\nd besides the answers to these extremely vital questions, 
we want to find a reasonably simple method of testing all 
men to find the potential fighters and leaders among them. 

With enough trained examiners and plenty of time to 
spend on examining each individual, science could narrow 
down the field a great deal right now. But even if we had 
the trained examining personnel, it can well be argued that 
there would be no time, in the event of war, to give millions 
of men tests that would take at least several days to complete. 

The ideal, then, is a test or a series of tests, that can be 
given wholesale in a brief time to find which men will make 
good fighters, and which will make good leaders 


Or Can We Take the Time? 


l IS VERY POSSIBLE that the solution to the combat 
St 


lection proble m may take the form of a series of elimi 


nations carried farther than we are able to carry such elimi 
nations now 

There is good reason to believe, from what we now know 
pretty clearly, that about one man in five who was in combat 
in our World War Il armies was a good fighter. Plenty of 
others stuck it out with great courage But as most combat 
leaders express it, twenty per cent did most of the fighting. 

How the Air Force and the Navy would estimate it in 
percentage figures we do not know. But they have the same 
type of selection problem 

\t present, when we draft an Army, a Navy, an Air Force 
we eliminate a sizable per cent of 4 ks right at the beginning 
Then another sizable per cent is eliminated as men go 
through their training and develop physical or mental lacks 
of ¢ ipability In another war, we may not actually “elimi 
nate” all these men from service, we may find appropriate 
uses for large numbers of them. But they are bound to be 
earmarked as unfit for the combat forces 

Next comes the further elimination in active campaign 
itself—the loss of men from nonbattle causes, which in the 
last war was very large, even if we do not count the elimina 
tion from diseases such as malaria, which could be caught 
in peace as well as in war 
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It would be a very big gain if we could simply learn to 
eliminate in advance those who are likely to fail in campaign 
and combat. That would increase the per cent of fighters in 
combat units, though it probably would not leave us with 
units formed 100 per cent of fighters. 

Nevertheless the gain would be so great that, even if it 
took as much as a week extra in the training period of every 
man to make this further advance elimination, it would be 
worth it. P 


Psychological Complications 
N WORLD WAR II, there was much emphasis on the 


psvchoneurotic, the NP. It took time for many doctors to 
learn that what was best for the man was not necessarily best 
for the combat forces. And it was clearly observed that some 
neurotic men proved capable of doing a hell of a lot of fight 
ing. \t the same time, it became certain that a large part ot 
those who are neurotic are not adaptable to combat condi 
tions 
It also seems possible that some stable, “non-neurotic” men 
may not make good fighters, though a large per cent prob 
ably will. For example, the relatively stable man of low in 
telligence won't think fast enough. And some relatively stable 
men of high intelligence may be unwarlike for more than 
one reason 


Selection Isn't All of It 
S' LECTION BY ELIMINATION or otherwise is not 


all of it, by any means. The true elements of combat 
morale also need a much more exhaustive exploration. We 
did find a few things about this in the war. But too often 
our Wartime investigations dealt only with the morale of the 
soldier, the sailor, the flyer, as a person and not with 
“fighting morale”—combat unit morale, whatever the Service 
Coca-Cola, traveling girl entertainers, and so on, did in 
crease good cheer. But for long periods the ground fighting 
forces couldn't have them And it did their morale no good 
at all to know that the rear areas, the Air Force, and the 
Navy did have them 
Most fighting outfits developed a varying degree of morale 


based on hardship and endurance 


\nd one big question 
worth the fullest investigation is whether a morale based on 
similar hardship would not have been equally applicable to 
the rear areas—and the Navy and the Air Force 

But morale, first of all, is based on leadership and that 
brings us back to the other selection problem that of select 
ing combat leaders. Which is probably a much more com 
plicated matter than the selection of fighters as such 


\re There Several Kinds of Leaders? 


HIS QUESTION is imporiant because there is a gen 
eral Impression that most men who failed as combat 
leaders didn't pan out very well on other jobs. Or to look at 
t another way, some experienced leaders believe that th 
1m qualities of leadership are needed in an ofhce far from 
the theaters ot war that ire needed il the tront that the 
me principle s of lea lership ipply wherever there is any 
kind of military leading whatever to be done 
I his seems fr isonable And we need il © to remember 
that the “office” leader may find himself in a combat zone 
few months later. And since iron men are few indeed, and 
1 flow of combat-experienced men back to the rear head 


qu irters is needed to kee P those place s realistic, the rotation 
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often works clear around the circle. 

But it can also be argued that since we can and do grade 
leaders all the way from “Superior” right on down, we are 
bound to have a lot of people of middling command ability 
we will have to make use of somewhere. Though we cer- 
tainly don't want these men commanding troops either 
before or during battle. And we don’t want them on staffs, 
because the staff man must think in the same terms as the 
combat leader, and is actually a potential combat leader 
himself. 

Well, if we were to discover today an accurate method of 
selecting good leaders, we would still for a long time have 
with us the problem of the leaders we already have who are 
not so good. That problem has always been with us, has 
always harassed those in charge of assignments. It will not 
be remedied in a day. But that fact does not lessen the im 
portance of finding a better method of leader selection. And 
that method would, of course, be applicable to the reappraisal 
of the leaders we already have. 


Details Later 


HESE THOUGHTS are only preliminary to a more 

detailed statement of the problem. The Journat plans 

to keep after this subject until it can summarize at some 
length what is known and what needs to be known. 

We are inquiring now of official sources what is being 

done in all the Armed Services to go into the pr »blem. WV e'll 
report to you as fast as we find new facts of interest. 


One Hundred Per Cent 
E HAVE FOUND another 100 per cent outfit that 


we didn’t know about. This time it is the 38th In 
fantry, a regiment of the 2d Infantry Division stationed at 
Fort Lewis, Washington. The 38th became a 100 per cent 
outht during the winter, thanks to the efforts of Colonel 
George B. Peploe, its commander, and his staff. Not only 
does every officer in the regiment subscribe to The Journat, 
but every company receives it and so does the Officers’ Mess. 
Before many months we hope to complete a check that 
will give us an up-to-date roster of every outfit—Regular, 
National Guard and Reserve—that’s 100 per cent. If your 
outfit is 100 per cent let us know. If you want it to be, let 
us know—we'll do what we can to help you out. 


Policing the Area 
oa 


F YOU have a GI uniform you want to get rid of and are 
afraid to throw or give it away, we'll give you a tip. Just 
take it to a cleaning establishment and forget all about it 
Under a new regulation the Army and Air Force will pay 
cleaning and laundering charges on issue type clothing 
ibandoned in dry-cleaning and laundry establishments. The 
regulation says that no record of the name of the individual 
who abandons the clothing will be kept, so it looks like a 
foolproof way to rid yourself of an unwanted uniform 
7 7 4 
Ihe Air Force has been making a determined drive against 
the “twenty-mission crush”—or whatever the name is for caps 
without grommets. Which led the man we had at Exercise 
Swarmer to keep an eye out. In one informal assemblage he 
said he saw only two crushed caps. One was worn by a 
major general, the other by a lieutenant colonel 
1 7 7 
We have all heard how certain American businesses had 
adopted Army methods in the interest of efficiency and 
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economy. But when pinned down we usually have dis- 
covered that we couldn't name a specific business that had 
done it. Well, just remember this one. In his autobiography 
Mr. Alfred P. Sloan tells how, when he became President of 
General Motors Corporation, he developed a general staff 
similar to the one used in the Army. 
7 7 7 
This item belongs in a magazine devoted to literature and 
books—matter of fact, that’s where we ran into it. But we 
think you would be interested to know that Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Walter Bedell Smith is quoted in “Quick” as saying 
that the tax on his royalties from My Three Years in Moscow 
“was twice as much as the Government paid me in thirty-two 
vears of Army service.” 
7 v 7 
Speaking of books by soldiers, David Dempsey in the New 
York Times reports that General Mark Clark will have a 
book on his war experiences published this fall, and that 
Calculated Risk, by General Omar N. Bradley, is scheduled 
for 1951. Also, Admiral Ernest J. King is writing his 
memoirs for publication next year. In addition to General 
Marshall, who has said he won't write his memoirs, Dempsey 
noted that Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, General A. A. 
Vandegrift, and General Douglas MacArthur are yet to be 
heard from. 
7 7 7 
Things the Army does besides fight: At Fort Hood, 
Texas, the I&E Center conducts classes in citizenship and 
democracy for foreign-born war brides. {In Washington, the 
National Safety Council gave the Army its third Award of 
Honor for decreasing its accident rate. The 1949 decrease 
was 19 per cent. At Kitzingen Training Center in Ger- 
many, Wacs make a habit of winning the “Soldier of the 
Week” title. Four had won it at last reports. €More than 
half of the troops in the European Command (57.3 per cent, 
to be exact) participated in one or another educational pro 
gram sponsored by the Eucom I&E during the last quarter 
of 1949. Army-wide participation in the same period was 
25.2 per cent. “Fourth Army made a survey of the reading 
habits of persons checking books from military libraries in its 
five-state area, and discovered that biography is the most 
popular subject of all. Sports stories, hunting and fishing 
are next. However, fiction accounts for 60 per cent of the 


total books checked out. 


No More Mine Planters 


AYBE YOU didn’t know that the old Army Mine 

Planter Service, a branch of the Coast Artillery Corps, 

has been inactivated (mine planting has been transferred to 

the Navy; it seems strange that it hasn’t always been a Navy 

job) and another breed of seagoing soldier has had to find a 

new berth on dry land (where soldiers belong anyway, to our 
way of thinking). 

What brought this to our attention was a little story in the 
monthly newsletter of the Chief of Transportation about 
Warrant Officer Irving S. Hansen, identified as the oldest 
warrant officer in point of service in the Army today. Hansen 
has been a warrant officer in the Mire Planter Service since 
December 1920, and it is the only rank he has ever held in 
the Army. When he joined the Army he had a master’s 
license and with only minor interruptions he has been 
skipper of various mine planters ever since. Now that the 
Mine Planter Service is no more, Warrant Officer Hansen is 
teaching navigation and nautical astronomy to bright soldiers 
at the Transportation School, Fort Eustis. 
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Who Fired That Shot ? 


Lieutenant Colonel Frank W. Moorman 


\ , 7 E ARE an odd crowd—we Regu 

ars. I sometimes think we are 
lacking in moral courage 
strange paradox. We meet death brav ely. 
There are too many generals dead on the 
battlefield to accuse us of physical cow 
ardice. when we 
than 


Yet there are times 
would seemingly rather die face 
intellectual realities. 

Hw does our training literature de 
scribe a rifleman? He is alert, inte lige nt, 
coolly courageous, long-enduring, full of 
brains and guts. He has a spiritual stam 
ina unequalled in any other line of 
endeavor 

Look on the battlefield and see the 
tribulation he must face unflinchingly. 
He is alone there in a vast emptiness of 
danger—alone between the rest of us and 
the awful might of a bitter foe 
way once 


He gave 
Do you remember? Do you 
remember the Bulge? 


skedaddled 


The rest of us 
He is alone with nothing 





We asked LIEUTENANT COLONEL FRANK W 
MOORMAN to furnish us a few 
biographical data and he replied with 
this: “Lieutenant Colonel Frank W. 
Moorman, author of ‘Who Fired That 
Shot?’ got into the business of logistics 
through enemy action After having 
parachuted into Normandy with the 82d 
\irborne honest, God 
fearing signal officer he was standing 
talking with the division G-4 complain 
ing about the supply situation. He had 
just pointed out that the fact that the 
division CP was entirely surrounded by 
Germans was a typical, weak G-4 excuse 
for not getting the supplies up when 
some small-arms fire drifted into the CP 
and put the G-4 out of action for the rest 
of that operation. Shortly after, the divi 

commander, Major General Mat 

thew B. Ridgway, came looking for a 

G-4 and found instead a signal ofhcer 

As is the way in war, the signal ofhcer 

became a G-4, later going to XVIII Air 

borne Corps in the same capacity. After 

the war Colonel Moorman served as G-4 

of the Luzon Area Command and later 

as a minor functionary in the G-4 divi 

sion of the Mediterranean Theater. He 

ulminated his G4 of the 

World when he was ordered to the Army 

Delegation of the Military Staff Commit 

tee of the United Nations and assigned 

Since then he has 

gone progressively downhill—first as a 

student at the Industrial College of the 

Armed Forces and now occupies an ob 

scure position on the faculty of the Com 

mand & General Staff College.’ 
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lines of 


Division as an 


sion 


career as 


as logistics ofhcer 


Are we going to learn that the man behind the man behind 


VERNON 


PoinoeRte 


but his rifle—and his brains and his guts 
and the cold and the wet, the snow and 
the mud. Fear around him like fog over 
a City, seeping into the cracks and cran 
nies, paralyzing with its chill and _ its 
horror 


off 


Then look down into the 


Never the blessed sun to burn it 


ranks and 
Talk to him. Ask 
\sk him how long he 
Who is he? This para 


gon this bulwark this brains-and-guts 


see the man himself 
him his name 
went to school 


and-spiritual-stamina—this cutting edge 
of the U.S. sword? Who is he? 

The best we breed? One of the élite? 
\ rugged, aggressive patriot chosen of 
many for those spiritual, mental and 
physical qualities he must have to bear 
his fearsome responsibility? 

Don’t make me laugh 


lhis is a the gun should have been beside the man behind the gun? 


What is our real mission, yours and 
mine? Why are we paid with great gobs 
of taxpayers’ money? What do they get 
out of it? 

They get one thing, and only one 


The 


man is an 


thing they get killing on demand 
taxpayer Says to Us, That 
Kill him.” We kill. And we get 
killed as seldom as p ssible so we Can go 
out and kill again 

It's the first principle ot war 
principle of the objective 


enemy 


| h if is our job 

The 
For twenty 
years the taxpayer has been supporting 
I would do this job 
when he called upon me to do it 


me on the theory 


That is what I must do, my one pur 
to kill and not be killed 
| low do | do itr 


pose 


1 could do it with a rifle 
me to shoot a rifle years ago 


Chey taught 


I could do 
1 








it that way. Or I can do it with a rifle 
platoon, company, battalion, regiment, 
| can take a lot of other men 
with rifles and have them kill, with me 


there telling them how to do it. That 


dix sion 


way, | must kill more of the enemy than 
I do If | don't, | am not fol 


lowing the principle of the objective 


\mericans 


| can 
othe r so 


1 can also do some other things 
in old, fat staft 
far removed from the front that | never 


even become 


see the enemy unle SS he Is ce id or his 
Then there is no need for 
lo my job. So long, 


and only so long, as | do, in fact 


hands are up 
me to be a hero to 
do my 
job. So long as | help more enemy and 


Americans to be killed. Whatever | 


do, when | pass the point of diminishing 


less 


returns, then | am no longer doing my 
job. Then it will be time for me to edg 
down closer to handling a rifle 

That we have passed that point of 
diminishing returns already | make so 
bold as to argue. We have just one single 
you and |: and that 
is to help the rifleman kill. We have en 
tered into this task with a will. We have 


given him everything he has asked for 


reason tor existence 


and more. His lightest whim has been 
our command. We have glorified and sup 
ported him with every resource known 


WU c have 


Hlis every need except one 


to man filled his every need 
Lis one 


ssential need is hard 


big a rugged 
fighting aggressive rifleman on his right 
flank and another on his left 
not filed 


WwW h it is 


This need 
we have 

\nd 
that it is proper not to hill this need, and 
indeed that to fill this need 


more, we are teaching 


s tar trom 


meritorious 


OW |, for instance, am a logisti 
cian. Not some way-station, small 
time, pe inut logistic min but 1 big picture 


\rmy 


many 


logistic lan—an 1 big 
lo be 
ind not solely responsible for all the ills 
of the Army 
that sap the rifleman of his strength. I'll 
take just one—ammunition supply 

| i ich that the 
should carry a basic load of ammunition 


instructor at 
school sure, | am one of 


But | teach many things 


infantry division 
of 1,175 tons. I hear no gasps of horrified 
surprise, no stunned silence, no cries of 
traitor! | feel 
flicking idly at the page, your w indering 
But 1,17 


four times the normal daily expenditure 


instead your finger 


gaze tons of ammunition is 


It is about twice the amount you could 
possibly expend in one day under the 
most wildly improbable set of conditions 
With more hours 
away you lug this stuff around with you, 
It IS 
a load that should be reduced at least by 


ammunition just six 


day and night, evervwhere you go 
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outht 
somehow out of ammunition, moving for 


half, even if the thought of an 


ward with rifles clubbed against a deter 
mined enemy is enough to make any 
commander scream in his sleep. 


You 


course 


load, ol 
You 


must pay for it in potential riflemen to 


can have your basic 


But you must pay for it. 


manufacture it, handle it, ship it, segre 


gate it, store it, issue it, and transport It. 


You must pay the price. Do not forget 


those potential riflemen they are there 


and they don't fight 


Every single weapon in the entire 
field army has got two or three days of 
ammunition supply in the army supply 
points and ten to fifteen days of supply 
in the army depots. 

This ammunition has no purpose. It 
is a pure and absolute waste 

There is no possible set of circum 
stances wherein an infantry division with 
1 basic load of 1,175 tons could run out 
of ammunition before it could be resup 
plied from communications zone de pots 
And with these army stocks, which are 
inert, lifeless, subject to capture by the 
with them 
and behind them sit still more potential 


enemy, a waste and danger 
riflemen—men with brains and guts and 
strong bodies—who cannot fight because 
they must concern themselves Ww ith these 
thousands of 


useless stocks There are 


these men 


EREIAPS our trouble is that war has 
become so vast and complex an affair 
that even back 
but a 


when we try to draw 


away from the trees we vet see 


fleeting portion of the forest. Perhaps 


over the next rise is a vast expanse of 
ground we haven't explored. 

\fter all, efhciency reports are still be 
ing made out and we did win the last 
We did, indeed. And I wonder if 


we shall ever find out how we did it? | 


Wal 


wonder if we shall find out during the 
next war that we won the last one by 
Mere num 


bers of men. Mere masses of equipment 


sheer overwhelming mass. 


and supplies 

It will be a sad ending to our military 
saga if we find this out just as we are 
Opposing Our mere mass to an ther mere 
mass infinitely more overwhelming 

It will be a sad and a bitter end if we, 
the great proponents of efficiency, should 
discover that we have used our man 
inefhciently—that the 
man behind the man behind the gun 
should have bee n beside the man behind 


pe wer resources 


the gun. 


ANPOWER is a great imponder 
able which has finite limit. The 
population of the country in 1940 was 


150 million. It may be different in the 
next war, but it will not be 500 million 
and it will not be 50 million. It will be a 
figure we can plan on and from which 
we get our cut for fighters. We get a cer 
tain number to put in uniform and a 
certain number to produce supplies and 
equipment. Our share cannot be made 
to grow beyond a certain known ceiling. 
It will contain only certain percentages 
of brains, guts, and ability. 

With this brains, guts, and ability we 
can do Ww hat we want But once we have 
got it we will get no more. We can put 
all the brains into the Pentagon if we 


wish. But having done so we cannot 


“Now we shall 


brains on the front lines too.” 


then say, have some 
\nd we 
must then « Xpect gun barrels that crack 
open, ammunition that mishres, and poor 
gasoline, because we have put no brains 
in the factories. We will get no service 
from our service troops because we have 
Total 
war requires a choice between benefits 
We cannot have them all. We cannot 


be strong everywhere 


used up all our brains elsewhere 


I IS THUS we do not see. 
told he 


signed drivers for his thousand jeeps, 


\ div ision 


commander must have as 
his evebrows Le 


would simply tell his chief of staff to 


would hardly flick 
have G-1 requisition a thousand drivers 
But tell a division commander he must 
battalions 


disband one of his infantry 


the Chief 
assigned drivers for all jeeps and he will 
His 


screams would echo and re-ec ho all along 
the line. 


because of Ordnance wants 


start screaming and never stop 
There might be a new Chief 
of Ordnance. But what's the difference? 
Somewhere an infantry battalion was 
disbanded. At least in some ghost divi 
sion a ghost battalion ceased to be. A 
thousand men who might have raised the 
caliber of rifle platoons. 

| do not say we should not have as 
signed drivers. I do say we should con 
sider whether we want our rifle platoons 
to have a chance to pick and choose first 

or do we want assigned drivers? We 


cant hav e be th. 


l' IS this same philosophy of looking 
to the rear for men that permits an 
irmy commander to tolerate unnecessary 
His 


G-4, not wanting to be caught short by a 


StOK ks of ammunition in his area. 


bungling communications zone, recom 


mends army stocks. The personnel to 
manufacture, store, issue, transport, seg 
regate and classify this ammunition seem 
to come from some mysterious reservoir 
\ctu 


ally they come streaming right back out 


back in the zone of the interior. 
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of the front line, tomorrow’s front line if 
not today’s. Some come up from Com Z; 
and then Com Z, shorthanded, becomes 
more bungling than ever 

No army commander would permit a 
long line of riflemen to walk back to the 
rear past his headquarters window. 

Ww hy doesn't he see them He does 
not see them because the Chief of Ord 
nance isno dummy. The Chief of Ord 
nance guessed that the army commander 
would not trust the Com Z and grabbed 
those men before they ever to the 
front lines 

Was he to blame? Suppose he hadn't 
been able to meet this call for service 
units? He would have failed in his mis 
sion to help the infantry go forward. He 
would not have been supporting the com 
bat troops. Can you blame him for in 
sisting that his men be of high caliber? 
Suppose he sends a crew of nitwits to 
hundreds of different 
types of ammuniiton. What kind of sup 
port to the combat troops is that? 


lr IS A VAST, complex, and terrify 
ing problem. War has always been 


so. We have learned to set down certain 


sort and C | issify 


general principles universally applicable 
and leave the rest to human ingenuity 
and resourcefulness 
cannot take 


Know Ing that we 


care of every contingency 
and be strong every where 


We 


contingency and shoot the works 


we play the 
like ly 
That 


is the wav wars are won. We know this 


odds. prepare for the most 


so well, perhaps, that we have forgotten 

it. Or perhaps we do not trust the old 

principles applied to new conditions 
We Wi 


escape the fact that things equal men 


must trust them cannot 


and services equal men. If we want 
extra things and extra services we must 
take men out of the front lines to furnish 
them. A worker in a munitions factory 


Neither can 


stevedore, 


cannot be in the front lines 
a truck driver, nor a nor a 
spec ial staff officer, nor a clerk 

It will take a strong man wielding a 
ruthless knife to get these people up to 
the front lines. This man must say, for 
example, that there will be no caliber .5( 
machine guns in service units. He must 
weigh the occasional strahng of service 
units against the losses in a rifle platoon. 
He must take the 
he saves and sink them into riflemen. 
He must 


manpr ywwer resources 


take the same chances with 
supplies as he takes with lives 

He must, by God, support the infan 
try by giving it the cream of the Nation's 
manpower! instead of the dregs and leave 
the rest of us shorthanded. 

Or maybe he should just give you and 
me a rifle and send us up there. 
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Characteristics of a Chief 


south and east of Murzouck had fallen 
to LeClere and his Senegalese, and Mur 
zouck appeared, by all the reasons one 
could bring up, to be next on the list 
We were talking of the operations onc 
evening at supper and evervbody rea 
that the column should 
Murzouck on the morrow; 
evervbody, that is, exce pt LeClerc. “No, 
said he, ‘although reason may indicate 
Murzouck as the next objectiv e, I'm not 


soned be di 


rected to 


going to attack it now or ever. I'll admit 
that it is the largest of all the posts and 
the there Its 
would be a feather in our cap 


commander is capture 
But I'm 
not looking for feathers. I'm looking 
for the best progress at the least 


The Murzouck to 


passes through Sebha and Brack. Both 


cost 


road from Lripoli 
less effor 
Know 


ing these Italians as I do, my judgment 
that this bird 


of these can be taken with 


and in less time than Murzouck 
tells me will surrender: 
realizes 
We 

morning. 
after Sebha 


garrison of 


without a fight as soon as he 
that he is cut off from the coast 
on Sebha in the 
Shortly 


commande I 


shall Move 
LeClere was right 
fell, the 
Murzouck surrendered to the 


ind 
four-man 
crew ot one tirplane! 


ECISION 


aecision 


The ability to make a 
and to 
promptly, — is the 


carry it out 


characteristic more 
than anv other 
the Chief from 
\lso the 


Cision as 


one that distinguishes 


those who only com 


mand. ibility to change a de 
soon as developing circum 
stances indicate a change Is mecessary, 


Chiet 
One of the most helpful characteristics 


is a characteristic of the real 


helpful to us) of the Japanese com 
manders and staffs was the iT invariable 
inability to alter a decision once made, 
had 


utterly 


even though circumstances made 


the original decision absurd 
This quality in the Japanese command 
made it possible for our own Chiefs to 
exploit the advantage of surprise to the 
fullest possible degree Japanese dis 
positions usually revealed the decisions 
thev had made and we found our chiet 
and snayor was the 
the 


mander had decided we 


occupation sport 


inalysis of what Japanese com 
would do next 
and then our decision to do something 
quite different. The Nip commanders 
could never adjust their decisions to 
meet the une xpected their efforts to do 
so, always too little and too late, were 


amateurish and pitiful 


USTICE. The importance ol this 
J quality, having so profound a bear 
ing upon morale—awards and decora 
tions, deserved punishment, and so on 

is obvious and requires no elaboration 
The best descriptive phrase that a Chiet 


can earn is that of a square shooter. 


UMANITY 


lated to justice but goes way bk 


This quality is r 


vond it. Many a just man has little or no 
humanity and a commander may possess 
all of the other qualities, but if he lac ks 
humanity, he fails to attain to the rank 
of a real Chief. My beloved Chief who 
sent me by air, first priority, from the 
Southwest Pacific to Washington, osten 
sibly to procure essential maps but really 
as he admitted with a smile—“so you 
can have Thanksgiving dinner with you 
wile for the first time in four years 
showed in this kindly act his almost bash 
ful humanity which all who loved him 
knew he possessed in great measure un 
der his “stern and soldierly exterior 
And when he later ordered his surgeon to 
give me a complete physical chec kup 
and report direct to him, his instructions 
follows: “I 
you to give Harry a thorough checkup 


ind let is OK. He is the 


oldest officer we have and he has worked 


were substantially as want 


me know if he 


twentv hours a day for the past two 
\-2, but he is 
\2 but | 
want anything to happen to my 


Who wouldn't go through hell 
1 Chiet 


years Lhe is not only my\ 
my friend 


don't 


I can yet another 
friend 
for such 


\M not a Chief, though | know, ad 
mire, and love one when | find him 
| have known, admired, and loved four 
since that \pril of 1917, and I have ob 
served a almost 


thought once that I could become a 


number of others. | 
Chief, perhaps, if | were not already 
so old. This was when | had a letter 
from my demobilized master 
chief clerk, who sent me a letter be 
ginning, “Dear Uncle Harry: Now I'm 
demobilized, I can call you to your face 
what we all called 
back.” At least | must have learned the 
lesson of humanity. As I think of thos 
Chiefs I have known 


“ hom I have 


sergeant 


you be hind your 


nd those other 


observed, another lesson 


comes hom ‘to me in the twilight of one 
ot those a Yd Soldiers MU ho Never 
Die’—that of humility. Chiefs I have 
known display that quality too when it 


1S appropri ite. 
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Film strips will 
help you to teach 
and help the 
soldier to 





strip is essential. 


Previewing the fil 


Celluloid Lesson Plans 


IEUTENANT INSTRUCTOR and Captain 
[rainer have trouble putting on good instruction 
because of lack of time for preparation. 

True, they have their up-to-date training programs 
and printed subject schedules which help make the 
civilian-soldier's training more efficient and more uni 
form. | veryone agrees that this ready-made instruction 
material is a big help. And most of the heavy load of 
training management has been taken from the already 
overburdened company commander. But | leutenant 
Instructor and Captain Trainer have civilian jobs and 
families which take up most of their time. No matter 
what their personal desires may be, they are able to 
devote only a fraction of their time to military matters. 

They know what they would like to do if they had 
the time. They know how each lesson outline listed in 
! subject schedule should be prepared and rehearsed. 
They know all about the telling-showing-doing meth 
od of Army instruction. They also know that the kind 
f instruction they are putting out is falling short of 
minimum standards, too often They need more help 
trom topside to lick the major problem of inadequate 
lesson preparation by instructors. 

Just the other night Lieutenant Instructor said to 
Captain Trainer: “C aptain, sometimes we have to com 
promise with the ideal and accept second best. There’s 
no use kidding ourselves. Our instructors don’t have 
time to prepare the msely es in advance as they should. 
Just think of the different subjects each of us has to 
instruct. I know that I’m not an expert in any of them, 
and to properly prepare a lesson takes hours I haven't 
got, not mentioning the trouble I have putting my 
hands on the necessary field manuals and training 
aids. 

I tell you Captain Trainer the answer to our 


problem is a completely new series of sound-film strips 
designed to supplement our new subject schedule 
series hour by hour. It may not be the perfect solution, 
but it sure would speed up and standardize our train 
ing progress. 

“Thanks to the holidays I had a little extra time to 
put in on preparing my instruction last week. | actu 
ally dug up a film strip listed in the subject schedule 
with the usual apologetic note, that this film strip 
could be used if time permitted. 

‘This film strip really filled the bill. It even had a 
sound-record accompaniment that played on an ordi 
nary electric phonograph. After reading the field man 
ual references I held the film strip up to the light and 
checked each frame. It was perfec t, just what I needed 
Actually, all it amounted to was a series of pictures or 
charts. | couldn't possibly have gotten together so 
many excellent « harts SO GuIC kly from any other source. 

“The captions gave me a detailed outline of my les 
son. Having seen my subject completely illustrated on 
the film strip and having read the references in th 
held manual, | was almost ready to present my lesson 
to a class 

“That's when I thought: ‘Wouldn't it be a good deal 
if we had a sound-film strip for each lesson covered 
ready-made illustrated 
lesson outlines to help the instructor better prepare 


by every subject schedule . 


himself in less time and better present his instruction 
more effectively?’ 

All you need is a PH 222 film strip projector with 
1 record-player amplifier and you are all set. The equip 
ment is light and compact. Almost every unit’s T/A 
authorizes this Signal Corps set. Anyone can operat 
it. A darkened room isn't even necessary. An impro 
vised standard shadow-box screen to keep direct light 
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Pen yee 30 RIFLE! 
DISASSE MELT 


WER hailie’ nde 
ing away from the screen is a help. 

“Sure, you can bore the devil out of your class if 
you don’t know what's in the film strip and don’t plan 
your introduction, presentation, and follow up. The 
strip can’t instruct by itself but it sure can reduce your 
load as the instructor. 

“But if you preview the strip and tie in your lesson 
plan with the captions on each picture and the refer 
ences in the field manual you'll be doing a good job 
After you have presented the lesson once or twice and 
have become familiar with the subject matter you can 
easily use the captions as they appear on the screen for 
your speaking notes. 

“Introduce the strip just as you would any other 
lesson by telling the class the what and the why of the 
lesson what they are going to study and why. 
Then, when you show the strip make sure that you 
don’t put wrong emphasis on any individual pictures, 
let the instruction drag, and eventually put the class 
to sleep. You are still the instructor in charge and it's 
up to you to determine the needs of your class and 
figure out ways and means of helping the class to get 
the most returns from your instruction. 





“After a little experience with these film strips you 
will find that you can use them in whole or in part, as 
demonstration vehicles or even tied in with training 
films on the same svbject. You can show the entire 
strip quickly the first time to cover the telling-and 
showing stage of your lesson. Then you reshow cer 
tain of the frames. For example, as pictures of how to 
disassemble a weapon are flashed step by step in 
proper sequence, the class can be going through the 
same steps of disassembling the weapon.” 

“You may really have something there, Lieutenant,” 
Captain Trainer answered. “And a lot more could be 
done with that almost forgotten training aid, the sound- 
film strip. Except for your class, I don’t think film 
strips have been used around here since I've been in 
command . . . mainly, I guess, because we haven't 
thought about them and because there aren't too 
many up-to-date ones. Of course, the cost of making 
new ones would always pop up. But I know from my 
short tour at Monmouth during the war that one 
film strip couldn't cost much more than one fraction 
of a sound training film which adds up to at least 
$1,500 per running minute, if | remember correctly 

“Say, hand me that FM 21-7. I want to check a strip 
I once saw previewed back in 1944. It showed in de 
tail what you have been trying to tell me. Let’s see 
... here it is, ‘Sound Film Strip 21-1: Film Strip Use 
in Military Training.’ | think your idea is so good that 
I’m going to ask for a print of this SFS 21-1 and show 
it to our officers and NCO instructors. There’s a lot 
we can do with film strips to pep up our instruction 
without even waiting for the Army to fully support our 
subject schedules as you suggested. 

“Starting now, we're going to make every one of our 
instructors aware of these celluloid lesson plans whic h 
are fu'ly illustrated and even have a voice. And in the 
meantime, I certainly hope that someone topside gets 
wind of your idea and steam-rollers it through.” 

CapTain TRAINING Alp 
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Coalition Warfare 


Colonel Shillelagh 


lr IS NOT on the battlefield that we 
i lose our wars. In the short history of 
our nation we have indeed lost some bat 
tles, and we have on occasion been slow 
But our battle lead 
ership and the professional skill and 


to prepare tor war 


courage of our soldiers have been largely 
When the hard 


way our peace time 


first-rate realities of 


war wipe illusions, 


our peopl know how to mobilize and 


use our resources Nor is it at the peace 
table Little is 
settled at peace tables. For when peace 


that we lose our wars. 


conferences are convened, the pressures 
of war are The dis 
positions of the participants are already 
and they are not likely to be 
greatly altered by talk. We have found 
ourselves confronted with conditions not 
to our liking, but our capacity to influ 


already relieved. 


made 


ence those conditions had passed with 
the war. 

Somewhere, during the course of the 
coniict, we failed to realize that we were 
sacrificing our influence for peace. We 
put off until after the war problems 
which could only be solved during the 
war. We failed to realize that our mili 
tary Strategy was 


writing the peace 


treaty. 





COALITION IN THE MAKING: Eleven of the twelve Atlantic Pact 


nations are putting together a mutual defense organization 


WESTERN UNION FLEET 
Maneuvers in Evropean waters 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 


Jet fighters in formation 
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In two-party warfare, there is no con 
cern but to win the war as cheaply as 
possible and force your terms on your 
opponent. The nine principles are an 
adequate guide for the soldier. Coalition 
wartare, however, is more complex. You 
may win a military victory and re ip none 
of the fruits of victory. It dé pends on the 
kind of a military victory you win 
What 
have we to show for our costly military 
victories over Germany and J: pan? We 
did win the military victory, but we em 


Consider our present plight 


ployed a strategy which in retrospect ap 
pears to have been well designed to serve 
the interests of the Soviet Union. Our 
strategy didn't produce a set of condi 
tions that served our interest in world 
peace of armed 
readiness only less costly than war itself 


Instead we are in a State 
We failed to obtain the proper fruits of 
victory, the the American 
people sought, a peaceful world 


only fruits 


In this instance, we were beaten by 


Many 


been told of the worsting of our militar 


our allies stories have ilready 
representatives In negotiations with our 
allies, and we may reasonably expect that 
the best stories have not vet been told 
he stories suggest that our representa 
tives sometimes were not conscious of the 
conflicting interests of our allies and of 
They acted 


as though a personal desire to win the 


our own particular interests 


war was the only guidance needed. If 
they had only realized what they faced, 
surely they would have been better pre 
pared 


= 


written repe atedly in history and widely 


LESSONS of coalition warfare 


not new They are old le ssons 
understood by the countries of the Old 
World. 


they have rarely been given expre ssion 
It is only in the United States 


They are so well understood that 


insular 
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interest. 


areas it occupies. 
direct conflict. 


of conflicting interests. 





PRINCIPLES OF COALITION WARFARE 


{1) Nations joining a coalition are motivated by self- 


(2) The coalition will be effective only so long as the 
self-interest of the participating nations requires 
them to contribute fo it. 


(3) When the war is over a participant controls only the 
(4) The national interests of participants ore often in 
(5) The adopted strategy must serve the practical needs 


(6) Cooperation is the lubricant of a coalition. 
(7) Combined forces should be used as little as possible. 


(8) Regulation of rank between national forces in a 
combined command must be arbitrary. 








and secure from any real struggle for sur 
vival that the principles of coalition 


We know 


notoriously 


warfare have been neglected 
of course that coalitions are 
weak instruments of military policy be 
cause the divergent interests of the mem 
the That, 
however, is only the beginning of un 


bers may divide coalition 
de rstanding. 

Coalition warfare is what we have had 
for two generations and are likely to have 
in the future. It is time we learned the 
essentials of dealing with allies and 
enemies under the conditions of coalition 


wartare 


e U.S. ARMY 


ee a ar 


It is possible to state some of the prin 
ciples which are basic to coalition war 


fare and to illustrate their application 


(1) Members of a coalition are mo- 
tivated by self-interest. 


Like most sound principles of human 
action, this one hardly needs to be stated 
It is difficult to find any 
it in the 


exceptions to 
conduct of nations, except in 
the conduct of the United States. Yet 
disregard of this principle is our most 
common erro 


In 1945 as the war in Europe was 


Vieques beach 





drawing to a close, it was apparent to 
Russia that she was in a position in the 
Far East to let the Americans carry the 
war to the Japanese doorstep and then 
reap the fruits of victory by a quick in 
vasion of Manchuria. Under these cir 
cumstances, it would not be in the Soviet 
interest to enter the war early and make 
sacrifices of manpower and wealth unless 
concessions in postwar China or other 
advantages could be obtained as com 
pensation. The Soviet leaders apparently 
felt no obligation to join in the Japanese 
war as soon as possible I he ir sole ques 
tion was whether it would be advan 
tageous to the Soviet Union 

I'he wise soldier will understand that 
he is not the savior of the world nor the 
coalition. He will not easily be persuaded 
that the success of the coalition requires 
For if the allies 
decline to contribute their just share, he 
might be better off to go it alone 


him to give everything 


He will not be dec eived by nor W ill he 
condemn the selfish pleas which may be 
made by our allies in council but will 
recognize them at their true worth and 


accept them as natural self-interest 


(2) The coalition will be effective 
only so long as the self-interest 
of the participating nations re- 
quires them to contribute to it. 


his principle is-a corollary to the 
principle of motivation. It means simply 
that no nation can justify spending its 
manpower and wealth in warfare which 
is not required by its own self-interest. 
What the princtple means to your strat 
egy is that if you satisfy the interest of 
other members of the coalition early in 
the war, you will be left to finish the war 
by yourself. In World War II, our in 
vasion of western Europe and the de 
struction of Germany secured the essen 


NORWEGIAN HOME GUARD 
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r 


maneuvers 


tial war aims of the Soviet Union. We 
should not have expected the Soviet 
Union to fight the Japanese merely out 
of gratitude for what we had done. 

If you do not propose to satisfy the 
aims of your allies first and be left to 
finish the war by yourself, you must de 
vise a strategy which will maintain their 
vital i.sterest in the struggle to the end. 
In World War II, this could have been 
accomplished by holding in Europe and 
first finishing the war with Japan. Then 
the European victory would have been 
the final victory with all of our allies 
sharing in it 


(3) When the war is over a partici- 
pant controls only the area it 
occupies. 


for us to 
think that after winning a war we can 


It is certainly ingenuous 
have anything important to say about 
peace policies affecting areas which are 
occupied by our allies—unless we are 
ready to fight for them and against our 
allies. We should not expect to control 
policy in Poland and Hungary and 
Korea if we leave the Soviet Union in 
occupation of Poland and Hungary and 
Korea 

In World War I, Americans 


were being rushed to the breach: in the 


Ww hile 


Western Front, British forces were win 
ning campaigns in Mesopotamia and 
Palestine. Final victory could only be 
won in France. But British strategists 
could foresee that certain areas would be 
detached from the Turkish Empire when 
the war ended and that campaigns in 
those areas would be productive in man 


\fter 


the Briiisn campaigns and British occu 


dates and commercial concessions. 


pation of these areas, logic compelled the 
assignment of mandates to Britain 
We must, therefore, in framing strat 


FRENCH ARMY 


Draftees on obstacle « 


egy, carefully assess the probable disposi 
tion of occupied areas. We can expect 
that if war is conducted on the territory 
of a major ally, this territory will be 
promptly evacuated at the end of hostili- 
ties. We must realize that a grasping ally 
may upset the conditions of a lasting 
peace by moving into unoccupied enemy 
areas or friendly, but weak, states. Some 
times the course of strategy may be de 
signed to prevent suc h happening. Some- 
times we can prevent them by framing a 
compromise conditions more 
conducive to international stability and 
security 


peac e in 


(4) The interests of participants in a 
coalition are often in direct con- 
flict. 


This principle is we ll illustrated by a 
consideration of the broad American and 
Soviet interests in Europe in World War 
Il. Our superficial interest appeared to 
be winning a quick victory over Ger 
many. Perhaps we thought that then the 
prewar order of nations would be re 
stored. We should have appreciated that 
in the prewar order, the security and 
independence of small democratic na 
tions depended upon a balance of power 
Our real in 
terest Was to restore the independence 
and security of the democratic nations of 


among the larger nations 


Europe, and to preserve the balance of 
power on which their security depended. 
All of our efforts in the Marshall Plan 
and in the arms-for-Europe program are 
an attempt to reestablish the balance of 
power which World 
War IL. 

The Soviet Union, on the other hand, 
had no interest in maintaining or restor 


we destroy ed in 


ing the prewar balance of power. She 


had a militant and aggressive philosophy 
as evidenced in the attack on Finland 
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and the seizure of eastern Poland. Her 
aims were best served by the destruction 
of democratic nations and their incorpo- 
She 
sought the destruction of the prewar 
balance of power. 


ration into the communist orbit. 


We see then a direct conflict between 
our objectives and those of the Soviet 
Union in Europe. Broadly, the British 
interests were the same as ours, for we 
both had an interest in restoring the in 
dependence of the conquered peoples of 
Europe. But not the Soviet Union. 

Our strategy in World War II gave 
every evidence of failing to recognize 
this vital conflict of interests within our 
coalition. All evidence indicates that the 
Soviets never did lose sight of the con 
flict but always insisted on allied plans 
which served their interests. 


(5) The adopted strategy must serve 
the practical needs of conflicting 
interests. 


We must recognize the conflicts and 
not attempt to brush them off with some 
idealized strategy or to assume that they 
can be resolved by good will and co 
operation. The threat of the enemy is 
the lash which holds the coalition to 
gether and determines how 
member must go. 


each 
In determining the 
allied strategy, which is the measure of 
what must be done, it is best if all mem 


far 


bers are represented by expert traders 
who are keenly aware of their own na 
tional Just as two Yankee 
traders can get together and agree on a 
transaction which will be advantageous 


interests. 


to both, so can the members of a coalition 
agree on a strategy which may fall short 
of many national desires but will best 
serve the interests of all the members. 
What we can give or take in the bar 
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gaining will depend on our commit 
ments, resources and interests. If there 
were no mutual benefits to be gained, 
there would be no coalition. Why should 
a nation which is to gain nothing be in 
the coalition? When we entered World 
War II, the Soviet Union and Britain 
were fully committed; the war would 
obviously be decided by the employment 
of power to be mobilized by the United 
States. This meant that we had a choice 
ot strategy. 

That we were the chief architects of 
strategy did not mean that we could dis- 
regard the interests of our allies. It 
meant only that we had the power and 
the responsibility to draft a strategy 
which would best serve all the allies. 
lhe strategy could not be so distasteful 
to an ally that he would prefer the con 
sequences of withdrawing from the 
coalition or withholding his contribution 
to the common effort. On the other 
hand, it should not be wasteful of our 
resources nor should it sacrifice vital war 
aims to ease temporarily the measure of 
our war effort. 


(6) Cooperation is the lubricant of 
a coalition. 


The difficulty of achieving strategic 
agreement and coordinated action in the 
face of conflicting self-interest is obvious. 
Nevertheless, a coalition also faces dan 
ger from the senseless pride, jealousy, 
and conceit of individual members. The 
plans which the coalition has agreed 
upon as being in the general interest of 
all members may be jeopardized by a 
failure to discipline and control the self 
interest of national forces. All of the 
coalition nations have a serious responsi 
bility to promote an understanding and 
sympathy among forces working in con 


DUTCH ARMY 


n action in Indonesia 


/ Berm 
er 


cert and a strong adherence by all mem 
bers to the agreed strategy. If the forces 
of any one nation shirk their share of 
the burden, the morale of the other 
nations of the coalition may well be de 
stroyed. This could end in disaster. 

The soldier who knows the require 
ments of cooperation will learn to under- 
stand and respect the vital interests of 
other members of the coalition. He will 
observe the deference due to sovereign 
He will not refer to them as 
outposts of American security or by other 


nations. 


terms suggesting a subordinate role in 
the common defense. He will under- 
stand that no sovereign nation can regard 
itself as a tool for the security of an 
other nation but can undertake only 
what its own security and its own inter 
ests require, 


(7) Combined forces should be 
used as little as possible. 


\ combined force with its different 
logistic il systems and possibilities of 
international conflict is a weak instru 
ment compared with a national force of 
equal strength and armament. Therefore, 
the assignment of missions suitable for 
national forces is desirable. 

In World War I, General Pershing 
waged a determined fight to establish an 
\merican force with its own mission on 
the Western Front. Strong arguments 
were for the incorporation of 
American units into British and French 
commands battle-tested. 
General Pershing realized that his forces 
would be most effective when organized 
as a national unit 

In World War Il, we appeared to 


establish 


made 


Ww hic h were 


commands where 
they were not required, as though they 
were desirable. In that all 


combined 


the sense 








members share the defeats and victories 
of a combined command, there is some 
political advantage in using the organiza 
tion. 


However, the multiplication of 


organizational dithe ulties inherent in 


combined commands may lead a coali 
tion to share defeats instead of victories 
It is better to assign national tasks to na 
tional forces and to use combined forces 


only where combined effort is essential 


to successful accomplishment of a large 


mission 


(8) Regulation of rank between na- 
tional forces in a combined 
command must be arbitrary. 


Chere 


umong Americans to accept the idea that 
5 I 


has been some _ inclination 


the relative rank of major generals of two 
different nations is determined by thei: 
dates of rank. Any such simplification 
Since ( ich 


yomouONn 


is illogical and unwarranted 


nation controls the rank and 


ofhcer 


not enist 


of its own in international stand 


f rank be 
Vol led but 
sh vuld be settled 
ymmand 


¢ | 
rule I drawn it h vuld 


ird does Question 


tween navions should be 
the \ 


} 


whe n they arise 


by arbitrary order 
If any 
be that the 

segment of the ¢ ymmand should ps 


the r commander It a 


’ " 
higher 
renera 


; 1 
nation furnishing the larg 


viment 
to be bi 
’ " } 
huncdres 


IPLES of 


PRING 


h | have sug 
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They are intended to 
show that there is an entire field of pol 
Icy relations Ww hich 


bers of a coalition 


are of vital concern 
in the conduct of wal and which have 
been largely neglected by the American 
intended to make it 
clear that wal should not be conducted 


soldier. I hey are 


on the basis of military considerations 
alone any more than it can be conducted 
on purely political considerations, with 
out regard to military factors. 

Our ideal of the 


excludes himself from domestic political 


\merican soldier who 


cliques and claques is worthy indeed. We 
should not, however, carry this idea to 
the point of excluding from him a know! 
edge of international affairs. He can 
collaborate effectively and intelligently 
in the framing of national policy only as 
he understands the needs 

It is a mistake also to isolate our diplo 
mats from military problems. Broad na 
tional polic ies must be drawn by the 
the 


Is important 


Government with the guidance of 
State 


that our foreign-policy 


Dep rtment, and it 


spec ialists also 


understand the importance of military 


The 


| 
tatesmen with strate 


onsideration development of 


ic vision ts of pri 


, 
mary importance in a democracy tor 


he ultimate decision m nati nal policy 


Soldiers 


ind 


must re tatesmen 


re than idvisers 
nning 

ur national attitude 

international 
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f international 
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if nM backgr mund 


luct { 


1945 


rked closely with the 


With 


Victory in 
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sight and the problems of peace upon 
us, the State Department emerged again 
is the dominant arm of foreign policy. 
Thus we find in our conduct of inter 
unconscious adher 


national affairs an 


ence to the saying that “statesmen start 
We can 


find no similar shift in policy control in 
Great Britain. Throughout the war Brit 


wars and soldiers end them 


ish policy was firmly exercised from the 
Cabinet level 


HERE is a great gap between our 
acd political thinking 
which has cost the United States and 
world peace an immeasurable sum. To 
National Security 
Council a piece of governmental archi 


military 


day we have in oul 


tecture designed to span the breach and 
Che 


are 


yxroduce a unified national policy 
| | 


apostles of ignorance and illusion 
already decrying the evil they see in mili 
tary influence in national policy. They 
Id law of 


nd soldiers to end 


would vo bac k t the 
men to start the w 


them It will take and 


patie nee to avoid 


ps rseverance 


repeating the old and 
costly mistakes and 


1¢ hieve a sound 


view of our national and international 
obligations 


| 
SSITIC f a cold war are as 


It is 


ground we sacrifice 


I he nece 
is those of a hot 
take to think that the 


before I 


urgent Wal i mis 
vin does not bear on 


tilities. It is the 


hostilities re 
the final outcome of he 
which we 
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NOW THAT HE’S GOT "EM HOW'S HE GOING TO USE "EM? 


The Regimental 
Tank Company 


Lieutenant Colonel George B. Pickett, Jr. 


URING World War II most infan 
try divisions had an attached tank 
battalion and an attached tank destroyer 
batt ilior 
support 


ittached when the need for 


rose. Although organized and 


trained to support infantry dis SIONS, 


these units did not belong to a division 


they were th property of an army orf 


theater. This system had certain weak 
IESSES 

It did not permit the tank and infantry 

) train together and develop nec 


ssary teamwork prior to combat 


There were not enough tank ttal 
ions to provide one battalion per infantry 


| inks 


division. [his necessitated shifting t 
nother In one 


from one division to 
month in Italy, one tank battalion fought 
lifferent 

with the result that the 


ill thor t they 


tank batt 


infantry divisions 


with 1 
} 
l 


seven 
last six divisions 
were vctting i tresh 


ilion This constant shifting 


h id two undesir ible effects lt gave the 
, 

tank personnel the feeling they did not 

utht 


unt on keeping its attached 


have a home, and an infantry 


could not c 
tanks 
| he SC 


ind the present organization of the in 


weaknesses were recognized 
fantry division includes an rvanic tank 


battalion in the division and an organic 


This 
tank 
Also, 
the new organization makes tanks avail 
able to 
two sources—his organic tank company 


tank compan\ with each re vyiment 


gives the infantry division the 


strength of about two battalions 
a regimental commander from 


and attached tanks from division. In this 


article we are interested in the regi 


me ntal tank company 


HE regimental tank company con 
sists of a company he idquarters and 


four tank platoons The company head 
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The new T/O gives the infantry regimental combat team com- 


mander a company of tanks—how’s he going to handle 'em? 


quarters is divided into three sections: a 
headquarters section, a Maintenance sec 
and an administrative ind 


tion mecss 


supply section. The headquarters section 
includes the company commander and 
enlisted personnel who iSSIst him with 
tactical 


with two M45 tanks 


his functions. It is equipped 
105mm 


The 


p rsonne 


mounting 
howitzers, and a qu irter-ton truck 
section includes 


who repall and maintain the 


maintenance 
company 
equipment It is supervised by the execu 


ofhicer, who is also the 
otheer 


irmored 


tive ( mMpany 


motor It is equipped with an 
tank-recoverv. vehicle in I 


mored utility vehicle, and 


truck The 


company 


1 qu irter-ton 
section of the 
facilitic 


It is equipped with two 


idministrative 


performs the usual 
ind services 
2!2-ton trucks 
Each of the four tank platoons in 
cludes the pl itoon leader, tank crewmen 
and a truck drive It IS equipped with 
Phe 
platoon 1S organized tactically into two 
The first section of three tanks 


Lhe 


tanks includes the 


five tanks and a quarter-ton truck 


sections. 
includes the platoon leader's tank 
second section of twe 

platoon sergeants tank | he quarte r-ton 
truck is used by the platoon leader for 
liaison, reconnaissance 


emergency sup 


ply, and evacuation. It accompanies the 
platoon as long as possible. When com 
bat conditions or terrain won't let it re 
main with the platoon, the truck accom 
panies the tank company headquarters 
group, or it goes with the infantry unit 
to which the tank platoon is attached 
See I igure 


Hi MISSIONS of the 


pany ar 


tank com 
to close ss! ith ind destr \ 


the enemy and to provide antitank pro 


tection for the regiment. The company 


mobil 
upport if 


does this by using its hire power 
ity ind shock action in close 
the rifle 


company 


elements of the regiment. The 

primary concern to as 
the progress of the rifle units, so it 
rifle 4 
regiment to torm hard 


[he 


( ipable of attacking or 


nor 


mally joins with the mpanic ind 


bat ons of the 


hitting infantry-tank teams tank 


( IM pany Is coun 
terattac king under hostile fire, de 


armor by fire 


! 
cs by direct fire 


trovins 


enemy supporting infantry 


MAancuve 


ction, and exploiting 


\ regimental commander must decid 


whether a mission can be most efhiciently 
alone by in 


”y tanks 


wccomplished by infantry 
fantry supported by tanks, or 
supported by infantry. He considers the 
of tanks that his 


tanks ir¢ employed in the maximum 


capabilitic s ind in ures 


sized units consistent with the mission 
and a\ tilability 
ittached to 
this 


enemy situation, terrain 
of other tanks which may be 
how he doe 


the regiment. Exactly 


we will consider later 


HE tank company commander com 
mands his company by providing 
positive leadership and using his chain 


of command to his 


leaders he considers their individual ca 


In assigning duties 


pabilities and per onalities 
He continually estimates the situation 
having in mind all practicable courses of 
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action, makes recommendation to the 
regimental commander, and _ follows 
through by vigorous execution of the 
most simple, effective course. To accom 
plish his mission he uses all means at his 
command and requests additional means 
whenever they can be well used in his 
area of responsibility. He works closely 
with other units in the area. 

He uses observation, patrols, liaison, 
and personal reconnaissance to maintain 
security and prepare for future opera 
tions. He assigns definite missions to his 
leaders, and keeps informed of their ac 
tions, giving assistance when needed. He 
goes where he can best control the action 
of his company. At critical times he goes 
where he can best influence the action. 
He alone is responsible to his commander 
for all that his company does or fails to 
do. The tank-company commander is 
also the regimental tank and antitank 
ofhcer, which makes him a regimental 
staff officer. 

The executive officer (motor officer 
is second in command of the tank com- 
pany and is prepared to replace the com 
pany commander if it becomes necessary. 
He is responsible for the operation of the 
command post and for all maintenance 
functions within the company. 

he tank-platoon leader trains his pla 
toon and leads it in combat. To maintain 
efficiency and a high state of morale he 
must be thoroughly familiar with the 
personalities and capabilities of his men 


ADIO is the principal means of com 
munication employed by the tank 
company. It is used for tactical control, 
fire control, exchange of information, 
administration, and liaison. Radio is used 
between rapidly moving units where the 
employ ment of wire or other means of 
signal communication is difficult, or over 
large areas where other communication 
devices are impracticable, and between 
air and ground. Under certain condi 
be the only available 
Its one dis 
tinct advantage over other types of signal 
communication is its relatively high de 
gree of mobility and flexibility. 


tions radio may 
means of communication 


Radio 
It 1S susceptible 
to interference by atmospheric condi 
friendly and 
Range of communica 
tion is affected by the terrain, disclosure 


has certain limitations 


tions, and jamming by 


enemy stations 
through the enemy’s position-finding 
equipment) of the approximate number, 
type and locations of operating radio 
transmitters, and disclosure (through the 
enemy's trafic analysis) of the disposi 
tion and probable movement of troops. 
[This method of obtaining intelligence 
by the enemy does not require direction- 
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Notes to Hollywood 


(On being reminded of the sounds 
that guns make in a Cerebration 
in the Inpantry JouRNat , by 
David Kenyon Webster.) 


Soundman, please continue to 

Foul up the sound of gun tattoo. 

Please go on making sounds 

That do not sound like enemy 
rounds. 


No matter what the real thing is, 
Produce your background noises 
Just like you think they ought to be 
And tell your hecklers to climb a tree. 


When your action gets 88-ish, 

Make your noise go swish, swish, 
swish 

No matter what experts say and do, 

Forget that 88s go bzzYOO! 


Don’t mind being called a ham 

Because your mortars don’t go 
kuBLAM 

Just be serene—don’t give a hang 


If real 88s go boom-boom-BLANG! 


You’ve guessed by now I’m not 
masochistic; 

Too many times films are painfully 
ballistic 

Don't fret if your booms don’t have 
that real timbre 

I'll forgive you that much—who 
wants to remember? 

Joun G. Morais. 











finding 
analysis 


equipment or cry ptographic 


[hese limitations may be reduced by 
improving the techniques of individual 


radio operators including tank and ve 
hicle commanders 

In addition to radio, communication 
may be supplemented by wire, messen 
gers, and visual and sound signals. Since 
wire cannot be used by tanks in fast- 
moving situations, it is a supplementary 
means of communication within the tank 
company. However, in a stable situation 
wire communication is desirable. A rea 
scnable proficiency in the wire com 
munication used in the tank company 
does not require the degree of training 
that is demanded by radio communica 
tion. The over-all security of wire is 
much higher than that of radio. The 
wire equipment of the tank company 
consists of the lightweight emergency 
switchboard SB-18/GT, telephones 
EE-8, and a sufficient quantity of field 


wire to establish a limited wire net. The 
communications chief, the bugler, or 
other available personnel install and 
maintain the wire lines and operate the 
switchboard. 

Although no messengers are provided 
in the tables of organization and equip- 
ment, certain men, including quarter-ton 
truck drivers, may be used as foot or 
motor messengers. 

Visual signals are an auxiliary means 
used within the tank company to sup- 
plement radio communications. Their 
use depends upon the type of warfare, 
the proximity of the enemy, the terrain, 
and the weather. They are well adapted 
to rapidly transmit prearranged messages 
over short distances, but they are not or 
dinarily used when they are likely to dis 
close a position or to draw fire on friendly 
troops. Types of visual signals employed 
by the tank company include arm-and 
hand signals, flags, pyrotechnics, panels, 
and lights. A flag set issued to each tank 
consists of a carrying case and red, 
orange, and green flags. Signal flags are 
used for control on the march, in assem 
bly areas, at lines of departure, during 
exploitation, and when other means of 
communication cannot be used. Signal 
flags may draw enemy fire and forward 
elements can seldom use them. 

rhe current pyrotechnic code of the 
regiment is normally published in the 
signal operation instructions (SOI). The 
use of pyrotechnics is limited by the 
number or type of signals and conditions 
of light and weather. 

Panel sets, consisting of a carrying 
case and two colored marking panels, 
may be used to indicate the progress and 
position of troops in combat, to identify 
friendly vehicular columns on a road, or 
to mark specific vehicles in a column. 
The meanings for various displays and 
how and on what type vehicles the 
panels are to be displayed are covered in 
the SOI and standing signal instructions 

SSI). Lights may be employed to trans 
mit simple control messages during dark 
ness when the tactical situation permits 

Sound communication is used only in 
emergencies. Its chief value is economy 
of time, personnel, and equipment. It is 
used for giving alarms, for attracting at 
tention, or for transmitting short, pre 
arranged messages over short distances 
Various methods may be used such as 
long and short bursts of machine-gun 
fire, pistol or carbine shots of a specific 
number, or use of vehicle horns. 


LL infantry officers (not just the 
officers of the tank company) must 
understand the employment of tanks. 
The weight and size of a tank must be 
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Figure 1. The regimental tank company. 


considered at all times. Difficult terrain, 
soft ground and bridges must be recon- 
noitered before tanks move. Frequently 
it is necessary to reinforce bridges or to 
corduroy stretches of soft terrain. Boats 
or rafts are necessary in river crossings. 
The large silhouette of the tank makes 
it relatively easy to detect, especially 
when it is moving in the open or on the 
skyline. The noise of a tank—often heard 
for several miles—warns an alert enemy. 
Drivers are trained to avoid rapid accel 
eration and drive quietly when close to 
the enemy. Artillery fire will partially 
disguise the noise of tanks. The armor 
restricts the tank crew's field of view 
when the tank is operating with all 
hatches closed. 

Tanks operate most effectively over 
rolling terrain where their full cross 
country mobility can be used. Swamps, 
unfordable streams, dense woods, heav 
ily eroded terrain, steep slopes, and vege- 
tation restrict tank movements. However, 
this does not mean that tanks are useless, 
or should not be used over unfavorable 
terrain. 

Rain often renders good tank terrain 
boggy. But tanks can frequently move 
over ground covered with deep snow 
where most other vehicles cannot oper 
ate. Ice on roads and slopes is dangerous. 
Extreme heat and humidity reduce the 
efficiency of tank crews and are hard on 
tank tracks and engines. But tanks are 
used under these conditions. 

Mines must always be considered 
when planning a tank attack. The best 
avenues of approach are usually the ones 
most likely to be mined. Often a thor- 
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ough reconnaissance make a surprise at 
tack over poor terrain both practicable 
and effective. 

Tanks consume large volumes of fuel, 
lubricants, and ammunition. The ton 
nage of these supplies, especially gaso- 
line and ammunition, requires cargo 
trucks to move as far forward as possible. 
In forward areas, quarter-ton trucks may 
be used to resupply individual tanks. 
Since a tank carries only a limited num 
ber of rounds of ammunition, tank com 
manders know their supply status at all 
times. The platoon leaders and com 
pany commander keep informed of the 
ammunition status. They consider this 
factor in their plans for tactical employ 
ment, making timely arrangements for 


resupply. A tank requires adequate and 
continuous maintenance. The regimental 
commander must allow sufficient time 
for the tank crews to perform necessary 
maintenance, and for the routine and 
special maintenance services to be accom- 


plished. 


oo 

N THE infantry regiment tanks are 

not employed without infantry sup- 
port and infantry is rarely used without 
tank support. Before the regimental at 
tack order is issued, the tank-company 
commander makes an estimate of the 
situation based on his knowledge of the 
regimental mission, the friendly forces, 
the enemy, and the terrain in the regi- 
mental zone. Usually he already knows 
part of this information; part is included 
in the instructions received from the regi- 
mental commander, and part he gets by 
reconnaissance. 

Che result of his estimate is presented 
to the regimental commander. He rec- 
ommends areas in which tanks can be 
used to best advantage; size of units to 
be used in each infantry battalion area; 
routes of approach; infantry-tank forma 
tions; tentative plan of maneuver; areas 
and manner in which to employ reserve 
tanks in antitank roles; plans for the re 
inforcement or relief of any or all of his 
leading platoons; and manner in which 
all platoons are to be supplied. 

3ased on these recommendations and 
the regimental mission, the regimental 
commander forms infantry-tank teams. 
he actual composition of the team usu 
ally is determined by the commander of 
the battalion to which the tanks are at 
tached. The team commander is the 
commander of the unit, either infantry 
or tank, to which the other unit is at 
tached 


The principal job of the tank company is to assist the progress of the riflemen. 
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Figure 2. 


Generally, there are five ways in 
which infantry and tanks may coordinate 
their effort in the attack. The method 
used in any specific attac k is determined 
the terrain, the informa 


by the mission, 


tion of the enemy, and the composition 
of the infantry-tank team 

1) Tanks initially may attack by fire, 
then move forward rapidly and join the 
assault. In this method 
tanks fire 


pe SITIONS 


infantry for the 
of attack the 
defilade infantry 
moves across the line of de parture to a 


first from hull 
while the 
position from which it can assault. 
When the infantry approaches this as 
sault position or when the infantry masks 
the tank fires, the 


rapidly 


forward 
and join the infantry in the final 
During the 


tanks move 


issault assault phase the 


tanks and intantry may move together 


or the tanks may move slightly ahead of 


the infantry. This method is used when 


the objective is clearly defined and the 


terrain is sufhciently open to permit 
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Tanks and Infantry may advance together. 


tanks to fire overhead or to the flanks of 


the advancing infantrymen. Time is 
and 
preparation of a detailed supporting fire 


plan 


needed for careful coordination 
Chis method provides effective 
tank fires to cover the movement of the 
infantry from the line of departure to 
the assault position, and it assures close 
tank-fire support at the critical time of 
the assault. Since tanks can move for 
ward more rapidly than infantry, tanks 
are exposed to enemy fire for a shorter 
period of time; furthermore, the infantry 
is not endangered by enemy fire directed 
at the friendly tanks 

2) Infantry advance 
The tanks ad 


vance rapidly for short distances, stop to 


and tanks may 


together infantry and 
fire, then move forward again when the 
This may result 
in tanks moving faster than infantry for 
short 


infantry comes abreast 


distances, but in general, tanks and 


infantry stay close together. This method 


fields of fire, 


IS used whe n Vis bility, and 


tank movements are restricted. These 
conditions exist in fog, woods, 
and at night. Using this method, the 
tanks provide immediate close-in direct 
fires, and the infantry protects the tanks 


from individual antitank measures. 


towns, 


In operations which require long and 
fast moves, the infantry and tanks may 
advance together with the infantry rid 
ing on the tanks until contact with the 
enemy is gained. This provides speed 
but results in increased exposure of in 
fantry to enemy fire, particularly to air 
bursts. It also interferes with the opera 
tion of the tanks. It is used primarily for 


exploitation miussions. 


URING the 
the Bulge salient, Company C 
42d Tank Battalion, was attached to the 
193d Glider Infantry 
attack on Bois Bruhl 
series ot 


\llied drive to reduce 


\egiment for the 
Bois Bruhl is a 
hills east of 
and north of Com 
pogne, Belgium, which dominates the 
Laroche-Houffalize road 
attack of the 193d Glider Infantry 
called for the tank company to attack 
directly east from Bertogne to Bois Bruhl. 


high, wooded 


Bertogne, Belgium, 


The plan ot 


[he company comman¢er was instructed 
to keep his company about fifty to a hun 
dred yards ahead of the advancing infan 
try. The company was employed as a 
unit under the tank-company command 
er. The attack jumped off as scheduled. 
\lthough the snow impeded the advance 
of the infantrymen, the tanks 
good traction on the frozen ground. 


found 
The 
company commander advanced by short 
bounds ahead of the infantry until the 
3ruhl was reached. At this 
point the riflemen and tanks advanced 
through the woods on line together. The 
objective was taken without the loss of 


edge ol Bois 


a single tank and with only a few infan 
trymen wounded, 
e Figure 2. 
3) Tanks overwatch the ad 
vancing infantry. In this method tanks 
fire from hull defilade positions 


the line of departure until the infantry 


mostly by mortar fire 
may 
neal 
reaches the objective or until the tank 


masked by the The 
tanks thus provide fire but 


hres are infantry. 
support, 
This method IS 
natural or artificial 
antitank obstacles prohibit the tanks 


from moving to the objective. 


shock action is reduced 


used when either 


4) Tanks and infantry may converge 
different direc 


In this method the 


on the objective from 
infantry ele 
ments usually move out before the tanks 
so that both infantry 


on the objec tive 


tions. 


and tanks can close 
This 


convergence ot power provides Oppo! 


simultaneously 


tunity for surprise, increases hre effect 
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and 


shock and often 


tanks to advance rapidly. 


action, permits 

When conditions permit, this is a most 
effective method. 
conditions are 


favorable 
open, or partially open, 
terrain free from mines and other tank 


Essential 


obstacles, and nearly complete neutrali 
zation of enemy antitank weapons by 
supporting fires and smoke. However, 
neutralization is needed only during the 
relatively brief period required for the 
tanks to move from their line of depar 
ture to the near edge of the objective. 

Che cony erging tactic requires enough 
tanks or other weapons to pro ide ample 
mutually supporting fire power, and ex 
cellent coordination between tanks and 
infantry to prevent them from firing into 
one another when they close on the ob 
jective. When speed is impossible, in 
fantry accompanies the tanks to furnish 
close-in Rae moe 

he attack on Kénigsau, Germany 
the 42d Tank Battalion (reinforced 
the 11th Armored Division, is a. good ex 
ample of this method of attack. In 
March 1945 the 42d Tank 
Battalion was advancing rapidly through 
the Rhenish Palatinate with Worms on 
the Rhine as 


reinforced 


objective. Along its 
route of advance it reduced the 
defenses of Kellenbach; but the 
had blown the bridge over the stream in 


German 
enemy 
the center of town making it necessary 
to locate a crossing point for the vehicles 
See Figure 3.) A ford was found about 
half a mile east of the blown bridge 
Company B, 42d Tank Battalion, 


immediately directed to cross the 


was 
ford 
and prepare to move across country into 
Konigsau, which was the next town down 
the canvon. from Kellen 
bach to Kénigsau was about 


The distance 
a thousand 
yards as the crow flies, but the road and 
stream meandered in such a winding 
course that the road distance was slightly 
The attack on Koénigsau 
proceeded without delay. Company B, 
63d Armored Infantry Battalion, climbed 
wall of the 
vanced down the ridge line to seize the 
high ground-wesf of Kénigsau. Com 
63d Armored Infantry Battal 
ion, waded the stream in Kellenbach and 


over a mile. 


the west canyon and ad 


pany 


advanced astride the only road le iding 


Company B, 42d lank 


across country to the 


into the village 
Battalion, moved 
ridge east of Kénigsau to support the 
attack of both rifle companies It ar 
rived on the high ground east of Kénigs 
au long before the dismounted troops 
The footing delayed Company B, 63d 
\rmored Infantry, in — down 
the ridge west of Kénigsau, but the ad 
vance of Company A, 63d — In 


fantry, was unimpeded until a large 
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Figure 3. 


farmhouse about two hundred yards 


from town was encountered. The resist 
ance was overcome by tank fire of Com 
pany B, 42d Tank Battalion. After neu 
tralizing the position in this farmhouse 
Company B, 42d Tank Battalion, started 
to move into Konigsau Its advance was 
coordinated with the of Com 
pany A, 63d Armored Infantry. Com 
pany B, 53d Armored Infantry, occupied 
the ridge west of Kénigsau while Com 
pany A, 63d Armored Infantry, 
Company B, 42d Tank Battalion, cleared 
the town. 


advance 


and 


5) Tanks may first support by fie, 
then pass through the infantry and pre 
cede them to the objective. This uses 
the armor-protected fire power of the 
tanks through the greater part of the at 
tack When the tanks 


their initial hring positions they move 
rapidly through the advancing infantry 


advance from 


and precede it at from fifty to three hun 
dred yards, protected against local anti 
tank weapons by their own fires, fires of 
the assault rifle unit, and air-burst artil 
lery fires in front of the tanks or on the 
objective. Upon lifting of the support 
ing fires just prior to arrival of the tanks 
rifle units immedi 
follow the 


Tanks must 


on the objective, the 


ately open assault fire and 
tanks on to the objective 
not advance beyond supporting hires of 
the assault infantry 

\ good illustration of this method of 
attack occurred 
Houffalize 


Division 


during the 
drive by the llth Armored 


The objective of CCA Lith 


Bastogne 
: + 


Tanks and Infantry converge on the objective from different directions. 


Armored Division, was the high ground 
immediately southwest of Bertogne, Bel 
gium. Seizure of this terrain feature cut 
highway 
which was the last main escape route left 
to the Germans inside the Bulge. Task 
Force Bell of CCA consisted of the 42d 
Tank Battalion and the 63d Armored In 
fantry Battalion. The plan of attack of 
I'F Bell called for the 63d AIB to attack 


through the mine field on the right of the 


the main Laroche-Houffalize 


Longchamps-Bertogne road and advance 
to the edge of the woods overlooking the 
combat command objective 


\, 42d Tank Battalion, 


this attack by hre until the enemy mine 


Company 
was to support 


field had been gapped and then pass 
through the assault rifle companies to 
lead the attack. The 42d Tank Battal 
ion was to attack through the 63d AIB 
when the 63d reached the far edge ot 
the woods and seize the combat com 
initial attack by 
the 63d AIB through the mine field pro 


ceeded rapidly 


mand objective The 
although the Germans 


reacted by placing intense heavy mortar 


fire down on and front of the 
field. This attack was supported initially 
by Company A, 42d Tank 
defilade d positions 

Long« hamps By 0830 the 


ming 


Battalion 
from northeast of 
infantry ad 
vance had progressed into the woods out 


Simul 


id ince 


of direct fire support of the tanks 
taneously with the infantry 

Company A, 56th Armored Engineer 
Battalion gapped the mine field 
zone of 


in he 
\t 0845, ¢ ompany \ 
42d Tank Battalion passed through the 


advance 
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Figure 4. Tanks may support by fire then pass through the Infantry. 


gap and moved into the woods to join 
Company B, 63d AIB. As soon as the far 
edge of the woods was reached, Com- 
pany A, 42d Tank Battalion, advanced 
rapidly, leaving the infantry following 
on foot through the deep snow, and 
overran the combat command objective. 
They were promptly reinforced by the 
remainder of the 42d Tank Battalion to 
repulse a movement of German armor 
from Bertogne to Compogne. Company 
B. 63d 
difficult advance through the snow and 
joined the tanks on the objective. See 
Figure 4 


AIB, meanwhile continued its 


HE PRIMARY MISSION of the 

regimental tank company in defense 
is to prov ide antitank protection for the 
battle position. Tanks are also employed 
to reinforce the fires of the front-line 
battalions and to participate in counter 
attacks. Careful should be 
given to the way the word “primary” 
modifies “mission.” Actually, the pri 
mary mission for the tank company in 
defense is the mission that is required at 


attention 
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However, tanks are 
not displaced to fire on a dismounted at 


any specihe time. 


tack and leave an avenue for enemy 
armor uncovered. 

The tank-company commander assists 
and advises the regimental commander 
in all matters pertaining to the antitank 
defense of the regimental area. He helps 
the regimental commander plan the co 
ordinated antitank defense plan He 
recommends the employment of the tank 
company, to include the attachment of 
its elements to each of the battalions, the 
location of antitank mine fields, and the 
employment of attached tanks or other 
antitank weapons. These recommenda 
tions are based on his analysis of the ter 
rain resulting from map study and per- 
sonal reconnaissance to determine the 
location and effectiveness of existing ob 
stacles outside and within the battle 
position, and the location and condition 
of routes of approac h for enemy armor 

The tank-company commander assists 
in supervising the organization of the 
battle position and coordinates the anti 
tank defense throughout the regimental 


area. During the organization of the po- 
sition and the conduct of the defense he 
maintains close liaison with the regi- 
mental S-3 and the regimental com- 
mander. It is his responsibility to insure 
that the regimental tanks are used to 
their maximum effectiveness. 

The regimental commander normally 
attaches one or more platoons of the tank 
company to each front-line battalion. If 
one battalion has a particularly danger- 
ous 2yproach for hostile armor, or if ad- 
ditional tanks are made available to the 
regiment, two platoons may be attached 
to one front-line battalion. In addition 
to reinforcing the fire of the main line of 
resistance, tanks so attached are em- 
ployed to extend the depth of the anti- 
tank defense of the battalion area, and to 
support a ounterattack by the reserve 
elements ot the battalion. Tank platoons 
not attached to the front-iine battalions 
are attached to the regimental reserve. 
These platoons are employec to extend 
the depth of the antitank defense of the 
regimental area and to participate in 
counterattacks. 

The company headquarters of the tank 
company remains under regimental con- 
trol. However, the two M45 tanks as- 
signed to company headquarters are nor 
mally used for control. When additional 
tanks are attached to the regiment, they 
are usually used as a unit with the re 
serve battalion, and attachments to the 
front-line battalions are made from the 
regimental tank company. In a pro 
longed defense in one position, tank 
units attached to front-line battalions 
may be relieved by units attached to the 
reserve battalion. When an additional 
tank company is attached to the regi 
ment, to effect a relief, the attached com 
pany relieves the regimental company 
as a unit, thus maintaining tactical unity 


N THIS ARTICLE I have covered 

briefly the make-up of the regimental] 
tank company and its normal employ 
ment. In the employment of his tank 
company the regimental commander 
should constantly bear in mind that the 
shock effect of a large mass of tanks con 
verging on a point radiates from that 
point in ever-increasing circles, causing 
fear, panic and terror among the enemy 
During World War II the Germans re 
ferred to this fear of massed-tank attacks 
as “panzer fever.” A regimental com 
mander who realizes this effect on the 
enemy will not hesitate to employ his 
regimental tank company by concentrat 
ing it at the decisive point and refraining 
from the ever present inclination to at 
tach a few tanks to everyone who yells 
for them. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 








NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Problems of a Grand Coalition 

“. .. the North Atlantic Treaty defen- 
sive plans might require from us a 
greater air force, or a greater navy, 
than we ourselves would normally be 
willing to provide. 
“With such an arrangement ... a 
small bit of sovereignty is relin- 
quished.” 

The significance of these words by Gen- 
eral Bradley in a speech at Chicago cannot 
be overlooked by the soldier, sailor and air- 
man. He was saying that as long as the At 
lantic Pact stands, our military policies 
cannot be solely determined on purely 
nationalistic grounds. No longer will the 
Army, Navy and Air Force of the United 
States be the sole defender of our national 
security. We are now a member of a grand 
coalition embarked on a great experiment 
designed to harness the military strength 
of a dozen nations into a unified combat 
team. 

To do it the old wrangles over achieving 
a “balance” between the Army, Navy and 
Air Force go by the board. Questions as to 
missions, weapons, strengths, will be an- 
swered by reference to concepts far larger 
than the Pentagon and Congress have used 
in the past. The strategic bomber, flush- 
deck carrier, antisubmarine warfare, ground 
support aviation, air transportability of the 
Army, amphibious operations—the practical 
results of debates over assignment of mis- 
sions and size of appropriations may be 
partly decided at The Hague or in London 
and Paris, rather than in Washington, Key 
West, or Newport. 

If the coalition works—if it wins the 
cold war and is primed for a shooting war, 
should it come 





it may be as great an event 
in world history as the atomic bomb. 

If it doesn’t work, the Western world 
need not be concerned for in that catas 
trophe it will be without any future of its 
own. 

Plans & Command. Actually, of 
course, General Bradley was speaking of 
the future. There is no integrated, unified 
Atlantic Treaty military force in being now 
and one isn’t likely to be created for some 
years. As of now, there are broad strategic 
plans, the financial aid of the US, and the 
efforts of each nation to build up its armies, 
navies and air forces so far as each is able. 

There is no over-all command organiza 
tion and one is not likely to be created very 
soon. It is almost impossible to chart the 
present organizational structure of the At- 
lantic Pact military organization and the 
chain of command is extremely unsubstan- 
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tial. There is in Washington the US, Brit- 
ish and French Standing Group which 
makes policy and recommendations. And 
in Europe there are a number of regional 
groupings. 

In a dispatch from London to the New 
York Times, Benjamin Welles reported de- 
tails of the defense plan drawn up by the 
Defense Ministers at their meeting in early 
April. The plan contains two phases, the 
first ending in 1952 and the second picking 
up at that point. 

Phase One. Because the Western 
Europe group of nations (Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, Netherlands and Lux 
embourg) have the most advanced defen 
sive machinery—under Field Marshal Vis- 
count Montgomery at Fontainebleau— 
Phase One will try to bring all of the other 
regional groups into line with it. 

In the event of an emergency during 
Phase One, Viscount Montgomery would 
take immediate command of all available 
forces, including US forces in Germany 
(considered at two divisions when the Con- 
stabulary is counted ). 

And Two. Phase Two envisages a 
period when US arms and equipment will 
have given Western Europe a respectful 
military posture. Defense sectors have been 
assigned to each of the Pact countries in 
Europe “along the broad line running gen- 
erally from Liibeck on the Baltic to Trieste 
on the Adriatic,” Welles reported. 

A secondary and stronger line along the 
Rhine is also planned, “the basic assump 
tion being that Western European forces 
must hold any advance for 60 to 90 days 
until sufficient US troops could be flown 
or ferried into predetermined positions.” 

The US strategic air force would bring 
its full weight against the aggressor and 
Western European air forces would embark 
on a program of tactical and interdiction 
bombing. 

Welles also reported that within the 
“allotted defense sectors preliminary work 
has been done on defining the lines of 
communication, determining the base ports 
and planning troop and supply depots, rail 
ind truck heads, hospitals and other logistic 
needs.” 

Iwo big decisions remain, Welles wrote. 
One is, what sort of supreme command or 
ganization is to be set up, and the other is, 
to define the military theater of operations 
in Europe. 

Command. The need for a more di- 
rect command structure is seen by some 
Europeans, Welles reported in another 
dispatch to the Times. He wrote that a 
mutual political agreement giving the 
Standing Group increased authority and 
prestige might be the answer. A closer 
working relationship between this group 
and the Military Production and Supply 


Board and the Defense Finance Economic 
Committee, both based in London, is con- 
sidered desirable, Welles reported. These 
latter two groups have the jobs of deciding 
the amount and types of arms needed to 
equip the Western European armies and 
how the arms shall be paid for. 

If all these working groups and com- 
mittees could be centered in, say, London 
or Paris, they could coordinate their work 
and possibly accomplish much more. 

Present & Potential Strength. In still 
another dispatch, Welles discussed the pres- 
ent military strengths of the Pact nations 
and their future prospects. 

At the present time, he wrote, the alli- 
ance has about 22 divisions in Western 
Europe (this includes US forces in Ger- 
many). Only about 12 of these 22 are far 
enough along to be effective in case of war. 
US arms now arriving in Europe will help 
the situation. 

France today has 9 divisions in Western 
Europe: 3 in Germany and 6 in France. 
About 10 French divisions are in Indo 
China. She has agreed to provide 24 divi- 
sions to Atlantic Pact defense. 

Great Britain is to furnish 6 divisions on 
the Continent. But right now she has only 
5 divisions: 2 in Germany, 2 in the Middle 
East, and 1 in Hong Kong 

The Netherlands has 4 divisions in 
Indonesia which are scheduled to return to 
Holland. Belgium has 3 divisions in her 
own country and has offered to double this 
number. 

Italy has 6 poorly equipped divisions and 
the peace treaty limits her military effec- 
tiveness. This treaty can hardly be amended 
to permit her military strength to be in 
creased because the Soviet Union is one of 
the signers. 

Norway and Denmark have about one 
brigade each, neither well equipped. 

Welles estimated that for the next 18 
months the effective defense forces of the 
Atlantic Pact nations in Western Europe 
will be from 12 to 15 underequipped divi 
sions. 

Tac Air Power. In a discussion of 
tactical air power in Western Europe, 
Hanson W. Baldwin noted that French 
tactical air power is largely nonexistent and 
that French aircraft production is neg 
ligible 

Great yen. Baldwin reported, “has a 
relatively stall but finely equipped air 
force that has concentrated on fast jet in 
terceptor fighters.” Her 100 squadrons of 
jets are being doubled in size from 8 to 16 
planes, adapted and trained for the aerial 
defense of the British Isles. Relatively few 
of the British fighter planes are specially 
designed and equipped for ground support. 

“The assumption that Britain and France 
can now or will be able to furnish sufh 
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Is Faith in Atomic Bomb Misplaced? 


In a letter to the New York Times and other new spapers, 18 Massachu 
setts Institute of Technology and Harvard University scholars expressed 
their “deep apprehension over the present strategic position of the United 
States” and questioned the wisdom of relying on the atomic bomb and 
strategic bombing 

Such reliance is misplaced faith” the letter said. These reasons were 
given 

1) Such strategy “is not well equipped to deal with problems of limited 
aggression.” If the Soviet Union used limited aggression through sponsor 
ship of revolutions and guerrilla operations in independent countries, the 
US might find itself without an “effective response except an atomic war.” 

2) “Predominant reliance by the US on atomic warfare may weaken 
the morale and confidence of our European allies." We need ground, 
naval and tactical air forces to give help in the event of aggression; other 
wise “our allies may be the less disposed to make the necessary efforts and 
sacrihces to prepare tor such an ordeal 

3) Reliance on the atomic bomb indicates to the world “that American 
military strategy accepts the principle of mass destruction of human life. 
[his can only lead to a damaging misconstruction of American motives 
ind character and to resentment of American power. It has already con 
tributed to the conviction that the United States is a dangerous ally. 

+) “To the extent that the United States has placed extensive reliance 
on the bomb, it has become more difficult for the United States to accept 
ivreements restricting the use of atomic weapons 


5 Lhe peacetime defects of our present strategy are matched by 


equally serious defects in time of war.” Both sides may hesitate to use the 


stomic bomb, but this can not be “if either side is dependent on atomic 
Weapons as its main instrument of wat 

Use of the bomb against the Soviet Union “would complicate vastly any 

iw rehabilitation of the Russian nation. And now that the bomb 

no longer a United States monopoly, Americans must recognize thei 
own exc ption il vulne rability to this weapon 

The US cannot hope to achieve moral lead rship in world affairs if it 

mmitted to a strategy of mass slaughter on both sides 
tated what they believe to be the weaknesses in a strategy 
1ic bombs and strategic bombing, the writers call for a search 


+} 


They assume that our military establishment has this 


tantly in mind but sugvest that politic il considerations make it 
that the problem benefit from public discussion 
he question of the kind of conventional military force which would 
upplement the bomb as a deterrent is one the American people must now 
face,” the writers continue. “The development of an adequate ground army, 
the strengthening of our tactical air wing, the supply and logistic com 
nents, including the provision for air transport, the development of anti 
submarine and other pecialized naval forces, the use of the draft all these 
problems pose questions not easily answered 

But these questions, we believe, must be answered 
Among the signers of the letter were McGeorge Bundy, who served as a 
close assistant to Mr. Stimson during World War Il, and Arthur M 
Schlesinger the historian and author. The other names are less well 


know n 











cient tactical air power to make the Atlan ince that the whole might of the United 


tic Pact defense structure a viable reality States will be ranged in time against Russia 


seems to this observer to be dangerously if she invades Western Europe,” Baldwin 
unrealistic Baldwin wrot be lie ves 

US tactical air power in Europe consists 
of two fighter groups of about 150 planes Tactical Use of the A-Bomb 
ind these, plus US ground forces in Ger \tomic weapons for tactical use seem 
many, will have to remain in Europe even possible in view of a statement by Mr 
though the need for occupying Germany Johnson in his semiannual report to Con 
ends, in order to provide “physical insur gress 
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“Atomic weapons are no longer a small 
number of bombs of a single type and size 
to be used only strategically on a carefully 
selected target,” the Detense Secretary 
reported. 

He added that atomic weapons under 
development “may in the future have mili 
tary significance, both tactical and stra 
tegic “ 

That was the extent of the Secretary's 
consideration of the subject, but to it the 
Associated Press added these speculations 

Deep-Penetration Bomb. “!. An A 
bomb encased in a deep-penetration type 
jacket similar to the ‘tall boy’ bomb devel 
oped in the closing days of the war. The 
function of this conventional explosive 
bomb was to bore deep into the earth be 
fore exploding. The objective was to pro 
duce an earth shock to crumble under 
ground installations. The Allies never were 
able to solve the problem of attack on 
Nazi U-boat pens, tucked away along the 
coast under thick lavers of earth and re 
inforced concrete \ deep-penetration 
atomic bomb may be the answer 

Atomic Engine. “2. An atomic marine 
mine which can be preset to explode or be 
detonated by remote electronic control 
Such a weapon may be dropped from a 
plane (as thousands of standard mines 
were during the war) or planted stealthils 
from a submarine stealing into an enemy 
harbor. At Bikini, the bomb exploded -un 
der water was lowere d thr mugh the hull ot 
1 specially idapted vessel ind expl ded 
under the most careful laboratory condi 
tions. The weapon in no way would have 
been useful in a wartime attack on an 
enemy port area or a Heet at sea 

Tactical A-Bomb. “3. An atomic 
bomb designed to explode on impact with 
the ground or a few hundred feet above it 
if a proximity fuze is used and _ possibl 
with its force of explosion under some cor 
trol Cif Mr. Johnson's reference to ‘size 
taken literally \ weapon of this natur 
is tactical—for use against enemy forces 


Dropped from the air or carried bv guided 
missile, its logical targets would includ 
heavy concentrations of troops on a beach 
head or at a port of embarkation ar 
High defense ofhcials ilready had let it b 
known that tactical use of the atomic bom! 


was under study 


Associated Services Formed 
Protestant, Catholic and Jewish welfar 
reanizations got together to fill the void 
left by the disappearance of the USO 
Associated Services for the Armed 
Forces, Inc., was formed in April by the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, the 
National Catholic Community Service, and 
the National Jewish Welfare Board. The 
organization will continue the 99 welfar 
operations now in existence, reopen’ 15 of 
the 43 USO clubs which were inactivated 
and continue to serve and maintain facili 
ties in 27 states and nine foreign locations 
The Associated Services has been ap 
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proved by the National Budget Committee 
of the Community Chests. In addition the 
member organizations are making special 
nonrecurring contributions. 

The Board of Directors of the 
ganization nationally known 
Catholic, Protestant and Jewish leaders. 
Cochairmen are Holger J. Johnson of the 
Y.M.C.A., Secretary of the Navy Francis 
P. Matthews of the NCCS, and Frank L. 
Weil of the NJWB. Mr. Weil is also chair 
man of the President's Committee on 
Religion and Welfare in the Armed Forces 


MUNITIONS BOARD 


Industrial Mobilization 

The Munitions Board published a man 
ual outlining its methods for a quick shift 
of American industry to war production if 


new or 
consists of 


it becomes necessary. 

The manual reveals that the production 
allocation program is essentially a matter of 
advance with 
regard to priority of items and the capabili 


scheduling orders well in 


ties of individual plants and industry as a 
whole 
Production is divided 


into two Cate 


gories military weapons and equipment, 
and civilian type items used by the armed 
forces 


The National Security 


has the job of production planning in all 


Resources Board 


basic he Ids 
By Sept 


to have 


| the Munitions Board expects 
with 
production of 


iwreements industrial con 


cerns tor the some 7,80 
components making up the major war items 
in the “frst priority phase” of mobilization 


Major 


planes, motor vehicles, tanks, bridges, artil 


items being allocated are alr 


lerv, and other heavy and precision equip 


ment 





ARMY 


New Army Weapons 





Gen. ] 


antiaircratt 


In a radio interview Lawton 


Collins 


missile 


de scribed an guided 
ible to ce stroy planes at altitudes 
above 60,000 feet, and mentioned an anti 
tank weapon “which may, in fact, chang 
the whole concept of tank wartare 

The Chief of Staff did not elaborate on 
He said the AA guided 


missile “gives promise of destroying att ick 


either we ipon 
ing planes at even greater ranges and with 
even greater accuracy.” 

“The weapon which might chang tank 
warfare is of radical design” and “we now 
teel that we 


producing it 


are well on the way toward 


General Collins said 


Data in the New Register 

The new (1950) Army Register carries 
the promotion and seniority lists of active 
In addition to the 
usual information, the Register adds 


Regular Army ofhcers. 
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1) Numerical number for 
each ofhcer indicating his standing among 
others of his particular list 

2) Current temporary grade 
cable 


sequence 


if appli 


3.) Date of rank in permanent grade 

4) Date of rank in temporary grade Cif 
applicable 

5) Basic data for officers of permanent 
grade below that of general officer. 

Item 5 is new. It is an established date 
assigned to each Regular officer from which 
all service creditable for permanent pro 
motion purposes 1s computed 
of this date from a current date will pro 


Subtraction 


duce the vears of service for promotion 
purposes. 


Career Fields Stimulated 

The Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1, Lt. 
Gen. Edward H. Brooks, announced that 
a target date of August 31 has been set 
for sending the last of the 31 career field 
introductory the 
printer. 


special regulations to 

This speed-up in implementing all of 
the 31 career fields will provide promotion 
opportunities for enlisted men who cannot 
now be promoted because ot treezes in the 
top tour grades 


Cost of New Equipment 
How much is the 
new 


Army spe nding on 


equipment: I he inswer 1s rather 


hard to arrive at becaus« ippropriavions are 
but one 


Maj 
Chiet 


not alwavs labelled clearly esti 


Gen 
Signal 


mate Was 
Kirke B 
Othcer 


His figures were 


recently given by 
Lawton, Deputy 


{ 
cent o1 


that eight per 
the Army's budget of slightly 


$4 billion 


more than 


is allocated to procure newly 


and 


developed major items of equipment, 
inother eight per cent is allotted to research 
nd development and industrial mobiliza 
tion 

[his that 


million is being spent in the fields defined 


would suggest So+ 


some 


by General Lawton 


INFANTRY SCHOOL 
AEC Activity 


The students in 
VEC but in March the School 
sent out and graded more lessons than in 
any other Altogether 
mailed to 


number of enrolled 


is smaller 
previous month 
14,146 lessons were students 
during the month and 10,753 lessons were 
graded 


Training Literature 

FM 71-210: Air Transport of 
and Equipment. Printed as a draft and 
special text, and now under review by other 


Troops 


agencies 
FM 21-5: Military Forwarded 
to Chief, Army Field Forces, for approval 
and printing 
DA Pamphlet 145-3 


and Exercise of Command 


Training 


Drill 


Forwarded to 


Leadership 


Chief, Army 
and printing. 
IC No. 3: Gunner's Examination, 4.2 
inch Mortar. Printed and distributed by 
The Adjutant General 
FM 7-40: Infantry Regiment 
and distributed by 
IF 7-1522 Prepared by 
Ihe Infantry School in conjunction with 
the Signal Corps Photographic Center 
Distributed to Signal Corps film libraries 
ROTC Subject Schedules. Eleven are 
in process of printing and distribution 
National Guard and ORC 


gram 


Field Forces, for approval 


] 


Printed 
The Adjutant General 
Counterfire. 


Training Pro 
Collation of the third increment has 
begun, and distribution was expected to be 
completed by May 

ORC School Program 
three-year program begun 


Preparation of 


Flamethrowers 

I wo lightweight portable famethrowers, 
one US and one British, are 
the School 


under test at 
Neither has been adopted 


CHEMICAL CORPS 


Biological Warfare Portents 
Another shred of evidence that the U.S 

Army is on its toes in biological warfare 

developments was revealed in Mr. John 


son's semiannual report to Congress 
Research and Development Board find 

ings on biol IC il agents, me thods of dis 

ind detection are under study 


Joint Chiefs of Staff, Mr 


disc lose d 


semination 
by the Johnson 
Mr. Johnson's views on the subject wer 
words 


Lhe efliciency of 


intipers 


in these 
biologic il 
mnnel agents ind munitions in re 
lation to the 


and Im cf 


wartar 
full theoretical potentialities 
other means of 


of actual 


mparison W ith 


WwW irt ire cannot b known sh rt 


use, but when all factors are considered 
it must be s 
ittiac ks with biologic 


vents could be verv effective 


including the psychological 
sumed that il warfare 
nment on 
Secretary 
wal Mi 

that at 
levels 


mment then being 


This was the second public ce 
the subject by the office of the 
t Defense end of the 


Forrestal rele ised one 


since the 
Statement 
te mpted to reduce 


of the 


to common-sens 
much fantastic « 


heard on the subject 


ORDNANCE 


Rocket Test Station 
\t Schenectady, N. Y 
taken for a limited tour of the Malta test 
station the General Electric Com 
pany operates a rocket development project 
for the Army 
Little information was divulged to the 


reporter wert 


whe rc 


reporters, who returned to say that the sta 
tion was similar to German rocket develop 
ment areas of World War Il 

Frederick Graham of the New York 
limes wrote that facilities had been devel 
oped that made it possible to test rocket 
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motors that could generate 500,000 horse- 
power, produce more than 50,000 pounds 
thrust, and propel missiles at 3,750 miles 
an hour. 

Dr. Richard W. Porter, director of the 
test station, said that rocket power plans 
developed there were 10 per cent more ef 
ficient than the German V-2 


QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
Site Sought for Laboratory 


The Research and Development Board 
established a committee to consider selec 
tion of a site for a projected $11 million 
Quartermaster Corps research laboratory. 

The laboratory will be used for research 
and development in chemicals and plastics; 
environmental protection of human beings; 
physics, biology and chemistry; textiles, 
clothing and footwear; and mechanical 
products 

Congress approved expending funds to 
acquire a site last year but future appropria 
tions will be necessary to build the labora 


tory. 


Fresh and Pure Chow 

Research for the Quartermaster Corps 
by Rutgers University is expected to pro- 
vide methods whereby fruits and vegetables 
raised in contaminated soils may be eaten 
raw without health hazards. 

Rutgers reported that foodstuffs grown 
close to or in the earth, such as tomatoes, 
lettuce, spinach, and carrots may be eaten 
without ill effects even though tainted on 
the surface with harmful bacteria and hel 
minths, or parasitic worms, if such foods 
are first submitted to pasteurization at 140 
Fahrenheit. 
pasteurization depends upon the kind and 
condition of the food item 

Contaminated foods and vegetables have 
presented serious problems in Army feed- 
ing in many sections of the world, espe- 
cially where night soil and other forms of 
contamination are found in the soil 

In order to provide personnel stationed 
in these areas with fresh fruits and vege- 


degrees Time required for 


tables it has been necessary either to ship 
them under refrigeration from the US, or 
raise such foodstuffs in hydroponic gardens. 
These gardens consist of inert materials 
such as sand or gravel to which the nutrient 
elements are supplied in fluids 


CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 


NATIONAL GUARD 
Expert Badge for Guardsmen 


National Guard Infantrymen may earn 








the Expert Infantryman Badge during sum 
mer encampment by passing Regular Army 
requirements for earning the badge 

Officer boards, which 
least one Regular Army 
will conduct the tests 


will include at 


Infantry officer, 
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Warrant Officer Appointments 

The Army National Guard opened up 
its warrant ofhcer grades with an an- 
nouncement that appointment and promo- 
tion of warrant officers will be made within 
the four grades established under the Ca- 
reer Compensation Act. 

Regulations for the appointment of war- 
rant ofhcers (junior grade) in the initial 
pay grade for warrant officers will expand 
the field for such appointments among vet- 
erans and members of the National Guard, 
Maj. Gen. Kenneth F. Cramer, Chief of 
the NGB, said. 


ORGANIZED RESERVES 


Field Training for Reserves 

Some 50,000 Reserve officers and en- 
listed men are expected to attend two-week 
held training camps this summer. The 
number is about the same as attended camp 
last year. 

The limit of 50,000 is necessary because 
of budget restrictions. Only high-priority 
mobilization units will go to summer 
camps. In some instances units will be 
trained near their homes in a broken series 
of 48-hour or longer periods. 

Regular Army personnel will be used for 
demonstrations and instruction. The Ar- 
mored, Antiaircraft Artillery and Guided 
Missile Centers will furnish instructional 
teams in these fields for all army areas. 


AIR FORCE 








Mr. Symington Moves Up 
On the day he retired from the Air Force 
Secretaryship to become Chairman of the 


National Security Resources Board, Mr. 
Symington said that the combat effective- 
ness of the Air Force had declined in the 
last six months because of a reduction in 
numbers, but its efficiency had increased. 

“There is a tendency to mix up those 
two effectiveness and efficiency 
and some misunderstanding has resulted,” 
he said. 


words 


He said he was still convinced that a 70- 
group Air Force is necessary but that econ 
omy was also essential and therefore he had 
supported President Truman’s 48-group 
program. 


B-36 Vindicated 

Mr. Symington declared in his semi 
annual report that the Weapons System 
Evaluation Group of the Department of 
Defense had given the B-36 a clean bill of 
health. 

“Since the termination of the hearings,” 
Mr. Symington wrote, “the weapons-sys 
tem-evaluation group has rendered a report 
on matters relating to strategic bombard- 
ment and the weapons involved therein. 
While the content of this report is not a 
matter of public record, nothing contained 


therein suggests the desirability of any 
change with reference to the B-36.” 
Other sections of the report reveal a suc- 
cession of new planes are well on the way 
toward production. This suggests that in a 
few years the B-36 may itself be outmoded. 


More Stars in the Blue Yonder 

The Air Force, feeling that it was penal! 
ized in the number of three- and four-star 
generals it is authorized, was happy when 
Secretary Johnson said legislation was “ur- 
gently and critically needed” to give the 
Air Force 27 instead of 17 three- and four 
star generals. 

The Army is authorized 5 generals and 
22 lieutenant generals, total 27; the Navy 
is permitted 4 admirals and 22 vice ad- 
mirals, total 26. 

The Air Force needs more top-level gen- 
erals to command such posts as the Air 
Training Command, MATS, and unified 
schools posts when headed by an Air Force 
general. For example, the commandant of 
the Industrial College of the Armed Forces 
is presently an Air Force major general, 
although other similar schools are com 
manded by three-star Army generals and 
Navy admirals. 


Aircraft Procurement 

The Air Force placed orders for 1,250 
aircraft and the Navy orders for 798, cost 
ing a total of $1.75 billion. The money is 
from current 1950 appropriations. 

The Air Force planes include bombers, 
cargo ships, jet fighters and other types of 
craft. Navy orders were also diversified 
with the emphasis on jet fighters. 

The total air-frame pounds of the orders 
was not revealed, nor were numbers of 
planes of various types. 


Integration Regulations Revised 

Revisions in Air Force regulations gov 
erning integration of Reserve officers into 
the Regular Air Force as second lieutenants 
was announced by Gen. Hoyt S. Vanden 
berg. 

The Air Force Chief of Staff said the 
regulation changes will apply to 4,000 ap 
plications soon to be reviewed by the Ai: 
Force Personnel Council. 

Applicants who are considered generally 
well qualified but for whom no vacancy or 
particular requirement exists in the Regu 
lar Air Force will be deferred for recon 
sideration. Such applicants will be recon 
sidered without reapplying. Successful ay 
plicants will be notified of their selection a 
soon as possible following selection. Re 
jected and deferred applicants will also b: 
notified. 

The announced changes do not affect the 
maximum age for eligibility which require: 
that an individual must not exceed his 30t! 
birthday as of July 1 of the year in which 
his application is submitted. 


Range of F-84E Increased 
The Air Force has increased the range of 
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its Republic F-84E “Thunderjet” fighter to 
an operating radius of more than 1,000 
miles by installing two additional 230-gal- 
lon fuel tanks mounted on bomb shackles 
beneath the wings. 

These tanks are in addition to the two 
230-gallon wingtip tanks which can be 
carried on all F-84E jets. 

Previously, the announced combat radius 
of the F-84E was 850 statute miles 

The combat radius of a plane is the dis- 
tance that it can fly on a mission, perform 
the mission, and then return without re- 
fueling. 





NAVY 


Fleet Modernization Program 

The Navy presented a program of fleet 
modernization that is expected to cost $335 
million which it won’t ask for until 1952 
budget comes around. 

The program calls for authority to con- 
struct 112 ships and the conversion of 
others. In presenting the program Admiral 
Sherman noted that “it contributes pri- 
marily to our antisubmarine and air defense 
potential and takes advantage of the latest 
scientific progress.” 

Most interest was aroused in the pro- 
posal that work be started on building a 
nuclear-powered submarine. Altogether 26 
shipbuilding projects were listed, some call- 
ing for more than one ship. 

The coveted flush-deck carrier was not in 
the list, but Admiral Sherman said “flush- 
deck carriers are needed and must be built 
in the future.” 





Drawing Account 

Sailors and Marines got a fiscal break in 
a new Navy regulation that permits them 
to draw a month’s pay in advance when 
they are under orders to move to a new 
station. 

Of course, the pleasure will be of short 
duration and especially noticeable when 
the Eagle passes by the recipient of an 
advance on the next payday. 

In special emergencies commanding of 
ficers can advance a sailor or Marine as 
much as three months’ pay. That would 
really make paydays far apart. 


Two New Classes of Subs 

The Navy gave some details of the two 
classes of submarines it is building. 

One is a new fast attack class of sub 
marines which will have greater submerged 
speed than present fleet-type submarines 
and will carry the latest electronic detection 
equipment. The other is an antisubmarine 
class of undersea fighters that will be 
smaller than any submarines built since the 
World War I types. 

A total of six fast attack submarines, 
and three antisubmarine submarines are 
being built. The first vessels of each class 
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are expected to be completed in 1951. 

Submarines of the fast attack, or SS-563, 
class will be shorter than the current 311- 
foot fleet type, but will have about the same 
displacement—1,500 tons. They will have 
entirely streamlined superstructures, and 
will be schnorkel equipped. 

The three antisubmarine submarines 
have been designated the SSK-1, SSK-2, 
and SSK-3. They will not have names. As 
a result of their small size—they will be 
195 feet long and will displace 750 tons 
—the SSKs will be adaptable to mass pro- 
duction. They will carry advanced sonar 
and electronic detection equipment. 


Subs Only One Problem 

Rear Adm. C. B. Momsen had a word of 
warning for those who think the submarine 
menace is so great that the Navy should 
concentrate exclusively on antisubmarine 
devices. The warning was made during an 
address in Detroit. Said Admiral Mom- 
sen: 

“There are those, without naval experi- 
ence, who advocate that since our most 
probable enemy today is concentrating on 
submarine construction, we should have 
only an antisubmarine Navy. This is mud 
dled thinking. 

“Submarines are only one of many prob- 
lems to be met by naval forces. Further- 
more, the task of overcoming the submarine 
is an ‘all hands’ job. Every naval unit has 
a part in it—all naval effort has a con- 
tributing component in antisubmarine war 
fare. 

“In our position of greatness we would 
be remiss if we failed to reckon all possibili 
ties of naval power that might oppose us. 
Even if the submarine threat could be 
eliminated, as well it might, the versatility 
and great striking power of a balanced 
fleet is a mighty deterrent to a foe con 
templating force of arms.” 


Amphibious Maneuvers 

The Navy and Marines sharpened their 
amphibious skills at Camp Lejeune, N. C., 
when some 15,000 officers and men from 
the 2d Marine Division and other units, 
including Marine aviation and the Navy, 
assaulted a simulated island 

The major purpose of the exercise was to 
test tactics and techniques [wo new wrin 
kles were reported. One involved the use 
of bridges and ponton ferries between the 
beach proper and the rest of the “island.” 
The equipment was not new, but it was 
the first time it had been used as an ex 
tension of ship-to-shore assault 

The other wrinkle was the use of the 
Piasecki “flying banana” helicopters to land 
weapons and supplies and fly off “prison 
ers of war.” 

The new Marine Corps jet fighter, the 
F2H Banshee, was used in close air sup 
port, including ground-alerted on-call strike 
missions against specihc ground targets. It 
was the Marine Corps’ first test of jet 
fighters in this type of mission 








Conventions-Reunions 
The following list of scheduled 


combat unit conventions was fur- 
nished by the National Association 
of Combat Units and by some of the 
units concerned. 

Readers interested in more infor- 
mation may write Edmund G. Love, 
Secretary, National Association of 
Combat Units, P. O. Box 1111, 
Washington, D. C. Not all units are 
affliated with the NACU, but its 
secretary will answer all inquiries to 


the best of his ability. 


INFANTRY DIVISIONS 
lst—New York, Aug. 25-26 
3d—New York, July 13-15 
6th—Minneapolis, July 13-15 
8th—Cincinnati, Nov. 17-19 
9th—Chicago, July 13-15 

24th—Chicago, Aug. 11-13 
25th—Washington, July 7-9 
26th—Worcester, Mass., July 22-25 
27th—Albany, Oct. 6-7 
29th—Baltimore, Sept. 1-4 
32d—Madison, Wisc., Sept. 1-4 
34th—Des Moines, Ia., Sept. 16-17 
35th—St. Louis, June 9-11 
37th—Cleveland, Sept. 1-4 
41st—Portland, Ore., July 21-23 
42d—Detroit, July 13-15 
43d—Old Orchard, Me., Sept. 8-10 
63d—New York, June 16-18 
7 lst—New York, July 21-23 
75th—Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 16-18 
76th—New York, Sept. 15-17 
83d—Boston, Aug. 17-19 
84th—New Orleans, Aug. 24-26 
87th—New York, Sept. 17-19 
90th—Fort Worth, Tex., Nov. 3-5 
94th—Boston, Aug. 4-6 
95th—Chicago, Oct. 13-15 
99th—Pittsburgh, June 23-24 
100th—Boston, 4 8-10 
102d—St. Louis, June 23-25 
103d—New York, Nov. 17-19 
104th—Pittsburgh, Sept. 1-4 
106th—Detroit, July 28-30 


ARMORED DIVISIONS 
Ist—Cleveland, Sept. 1-3 
2d—New Yor, July 28-30 
3d—Chicago, ju y 6-8 
6th—New York, Sept. 1-4 
7th—Detroit, Sept. 29-Oct. 1 
8th—Chicago, June 30-July 2 

1 lth—Louisville, Ky., Aug. 17-19 
12th—Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 1-4 


AIRBORNE DIVISIONS 
82d—Philadelphia, June 2-4 
101st—Washington, Sept. 1-2 


OTHER UNITS 

Ist Cavalry Division 

New York, Sept. 1-4 
Ist Spec. Serv. Force 

Helena, Mont., Aug. 10-12 
Ninth Army 

Washington, June 29-30 
10th Infantry Regiment 

Cincinnati, July 21-22 
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TO THE 
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“More Than One Other 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JoURNAI 


Enclosed is my renewal tor one 
yvcarl 

When it expires, | do not desire to re 
further issues of the 


} 
JouRNAL unless it has 


new tor 


more than one other service 


I have V 


est for several years, presuming that the 


I xecutive 
obvious, and I am 


splendid 


| magazine would do even 


good if it were merged with the 
other splendid magazines of like 
Further delay is not warranted 

May W ] Morcan, US \l 
1637 N. Buchanan St 


\rlington, Va 


p> That gives the combining Infantry and 


Field Artillery 
to bring at least one 
the fold 

We'll try our damnedest 


more 


y 7 7 
Tanks vs. Infantry—No Quarrel 
lo the 


Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


For four years I have sat in silence while 


the ex-doughbovs among my 
acquaintances have 
It’s time 


tankers some 


foolish ideas were decently buried and the 


magazine of the 
do it 

Some intantryme n laim tha 
1 couple of rounds from enemy 
fell near a tank 


up ind took off for the 


nearest 


where they could hole up until the dough 


bovs signalled that the coast was clear 


The answer to that is that the fire power 


of our 75s couldn't 


f the 1 


Germans and the German 


wer ilso he viet wmored 


Some | 


doughbovs iso 6dont 
realize that the held of vision of 


is Very 


mander, the crew have only a narrow slit 
[his led the tanker to be 


to look through 


a bit cautious. Ele I 


couldn't Ai sure 
the enemy we ipon was that was hring o 


hin 


The d yughboys had the heaviest casual 


32 


more 


INFANTRY 
been merged with 
publication 
itched this matter with inter 


Council would act toward the 
convinced that your 
more 
several 


nature 


journals a year’s notice 


journal into 


friends and 
poked fun at us ex 
of the wrong and 


nfantryman is the place to 


every time 
artillery 
outfit, every tank buttone: 


\ ill iV 


compete with the 88s 


tanks 
seem to 


1 tanker 
restricted. Except for the tank com 


whe re 


that. But do 
the doughfoots realize that when a tank 
s hit the chances of the men in it escaping 
A tank loaded 


with 150 gallons of high-octane gas, 110 


ties; no tanker would deny 


unscathed are very small? 


rounds of 75mm ammunition, and several 
machine-gun ammu 
nition is likely to explode and burn pretty 
fast when hit 


thousand rounds of 


\nd the men in it really get 
\dd the fact that medics are 
understandably reluctant to crawl up on a 


smashed up 


tank when it’s a prominent target and you 
tank 
that was hit usually counted three of its 


can be gin to understand why the 


hive crew me mbe rs de ad or badly wounded 

Wi tankers didn't lack 
moral courage. But there were times when 
wasn't the 
outnumbered 


physical or 


courage simply answer. For 


tunately, we Jerry in most 
tank battles and were able to outmaneuver 


held 


our OWN against superior armored equip 


him as well. That's the reason we 
ment 
I fully realize the rugged lot of the in 
fantryman. | had seven months on the line 
as a tank gunner with a battalion attached 
to the 80th Infantry Division in France, 
Luxembourg and Germany. 
But let's not sell the tanker short either 
He was on the team, too 
Howarp Daniets, Jr., 
Ex-Cpl., 702d Tank Bn 
4524 N. 6th St 
Philadelphia 40, Pa 
Fa He most certainly was—and is And 
when you study the details of some of 
the tank battles—and the 
understand why 


losses you 
learned 
to know they couldn't charge a stiff de 
fense without great risk of losing every 


tankers soon 


tank. And there were battles where out 
fits did lose every tank 
The Journat pointed out these very 
things 1939—that the 
st of tanks would have 


as long ago as 
its very real 
limitations as well as its capabilities 

\t times, in the war, there were ex 
imples of overcautiousness as well as 
overboldness on the part of tankers 
just as there were similar examples on 
the part ot 
the mutual reliance of tanks and infan 
trv bec 


infantrymen. In the end 


ime so very apparent, as did the 
need for the 


training 


closest cooperation in 


that right after the war a siz 


} 
IDI¢ number ot tanks was incorporated 


in the infantry division. 

So there is no sound basis for argu 
ment tankers and infantry 
units have infantry 
must have it. Infantry units have armor 

must have it. So they work and fight 
together and that’s all there is to it. 


between 


men. Armored 


Helicopter Warfare 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


I would like to ask a question and then 
develop my thought 

Why isn’t greater thought being placed 
on the helicopter as a vehicle to transport 
troops: 

There are several ways in which the 
helicopter could be used to tremendous ad 
vantage. The Marines 
only ones who are 


seem to be the 
even thinking about 
new techniques in the use of this aircraft 

In World War Il, the world saw large 
concentrations of airborne troops used for 
the first time. This was a new technique 
General MacArthur, in the Pacific, de 
veloped the new technique of island-hop 
ping. That is, not taking every island as 
he came to it, but by passing Jap garrisons, 
and leaving them to wither on the vine, 
thus saving thousands of lives 

Now my 


thought is, couldn't General 


MacArthur's technique and the helicopter 
be combined, only instead of island-hop 


ping in an ocean, use the island-hopping 
technique on the large land masses of the 
world 
Establish 
then 
another 


in airhead at a strategic spot 
initial 


spot, 


from this airhead hop to 


Strategik 


by-passing small 
enemy forces 

You ask where the helicopter comes into 
the picture? To enlarge the initial airhead, 
use helicopter forces. Instead of trying to 
move an army in all directions at once 
have the helicopter troops move out and 
terrain features. It is better to 
get 100 well trained men to a key point 
quickly than it is to get 1,000 men there 
later on. Instead of moving an army, move 


seize ke V 


a company 

Another advantage of the helicopter is 
that if the troops get into a spot too hot 
to handle, they will have a means of with 
drawing. Whereas paratroopers once com 
mitted are committed for good, if they 
withdraw, it is 
torces 

The tank 
wars is used as a weapon of deep penetra 
tion. Couldn't a 


always through enemy 


as developed by two world 


fast-moving hit-and-run 
team of helicopter troops do vastly more 
damage? They could destroy enemy su] 
ply dumps, disrupt communications, harass 
and destroy rear headquarters areas, and 
of course, all this in itself would harass th: 
front-line soldier. If a hit-and-run 
found a key spot they could held on to it 


team 


and wait for reinforcements 

When an army started driving a salient 
into enemy territory, use helicopter troops 
in front of the spearhead attack to take 
and hold the main avenues of approach 
both in front and to the sides of the salient 
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When the main forces caught up to these 
helicopter troops, these troops could be 
leapfrogged 
another key 


ahead, to quickly 
point 

What is the military future of the heli 
copter? | don’t know, but we had better 
begin to think about new techniques, the 
helicopter being only one 
Scr. Joun S. Boyp 
In Bn 


Armored Division 


capture 


Co. D, 86th Hy 
Div. Arty, 3d 
Fort Knox, Kv. 


> Sergeant Boyd is right in his general 
thought that the helicopter needs the 
most thorough study as to its possibilities. 
And it is true that Marine aviation has 
not been missing this bet 
The average flyer’s thought that a 
100-mile-an-hour helicopter is at the 
mercy of a 500-mile-an-hour fighting 
plane no doubt 
with lack of 


helicopter 


has something to do 
general interest in the 
But this is a false idea. In 
the first place, it is hard to find hopping 
helicopters from very fast planes. In the 
second place, how many tens of thou 
sands of planes would it take to screen 
a long tront against helicopter move 
ment? 

The real trouble lies, more likely, in 
the grave limitations of the helicopter, 
so far, as to balance, load, operation in 
heavy winds, and other factors. There is 
a lot to learn yet about helicopter pos 
sibilities 


“The Negro Infantryman” 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNaI 


I have just finished reading “The Negro 
Infantryman” by Gen. C. T. Lan 
ham in the March 1950 issue of INFANTRY 
JourNaL, 


Brig 


and want to say that I can sec 
ond everything he 
the quality of the 
served with infantry regiments in the ETO 

I commanded one of these platoons, and 
later the rifle included 
the platoon, in combat action for about 


has to say regarding 


Negro platoons that 


company which 
six weeks and in various occupation chores 
until our 
U.S. for 


No group of men is ever per 


for about six weeks more unit 


was returned to the transfer to 
the Pacific 
fect and none all bad; this Negro platoon 
was outstanding for its spirit, determina 
ind fighting Most of the 
white personnel in Our company 


tion, juality 
particu 
larly from Southern states 


noncoms, wer°ec 


but we never had 1 single instance of an 
tagonism between whites and Negroes in 
the entire experience 

The “fifth platoon” 


it an 


joined our company 
hour of serious need, and the 
time any of the old hands had the time 
question the color of 
idded 
they 


had proved themselves so conclusively that 
| 


or inclination to 
skin of the 


badly needed rifles to our fire 


newcomers who yad 


power 
they had won not only the respect but af 


fection of the whole company. These men 


had only a hasty “retread” training for in 


JUNE, 1950 


fantry after they volunteered from service 
units of various kinds, and only one man in 
the whole platoon had had previous non 
experience of kind. But they 
quickly became veteran fighters and de 


com any 
veloped noncom leaders who matched any 
of the the outht in 
bility, loyalty, and combat know-how. 
This experience made me _ personally 
very proud of all kinds of Americans. And 
it made me sorry that in this country we 
have failed to fully utilize our human re 


others in responsi 


sources even in time ot desperate need 
I wonder how hundreds of thou 
sands of potentially splendid fighting men 


many 


were wasted to the war effort through the 
demoralizing policies of segregation and 
discrimination? 


needed service 


troops too, but it is not good leadership to 


True, we 


assign roles and duties on the basis of a 
group's second-class status of citizenship 
I hope the record made by these Negro 
platoons, and by one in particular of 
which I am very proud, will help to end 
the wasteful policies that have been fol 
lowed in the past. 
R. G. Lewss, 
Ex-First Lieut., 
5741 Elder Place 
Route 2, 


Madison, Wisc. 


13th Infantry. 
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“Rewards For Heroism” 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 

The summarization by division of battle 
decorations in Major Milotta’s article “Re 
wards for Heroism” in the April issue offers 
and 
m particularly interested in 
the figures for the 82d and 10 1st Airborne 
Divisions 


many interesting comparisons con 


clusions. 


Both divisions participated in the same 


campaigns tor approximately the same 
under similar combat 
In addition to its ETO battle rec 
the 82d was active in 
three campaigns in the 
Theater of Operations: Sicily, 
Naples-Foggia, and Rome-Arno (including 
Salerno, and 


Yet despite the longer battle serv 


periods circum 
stances 
whole or in 


Mediter 


ord, 
part in 
lanean 


the three invasions of Sicily 
Anzio 
ice of the 82d, we see from this statistical 
10 lst was awarded 10 


2.926 by 


summary that the 
076 battle decorations 
the 82d—or 3.48 

Permitting the 


against 
times as many 


speak for 


Statistics to 
themselves, it would appear that the 10 1st 
its battle 
policy or the 824 too stringent. But having 
504th Para 
Regiment for a vear dur 
ETO campaigns, I be 


was either too liberal in iward 
served as adjutant of the 82d 
chute Infantry 


ing several of the 





TO OUR MEMBER-SUBSCRIBER 


When you move send The JOURNAL both 
your old ond new addresses—and prompt- 
ly, too, so you won't miss an issue. 


Write to: Circulation Manager 
Infantry Journal, Inc 


1115 17th St., N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 


lieve that this regiment's battle decoration 
policy was fair and honest without being 
too demanding. | feel that the 
504th's policy was representative of the 


further 


82d Division's. 

Any 82d trooper who received a battle 
decoration can honestly feel. that he earned 
it, and that his division was protecting its 
significance by refusing to hand out awards 

wholesale basis 
Capr. Louts A 
Inf-ORC 

36 W aldorf St 
Pittsburgh 14, Pa 

P.S. According to an official 82d Division 
battle that di 
vision had 2,665 killed or died of wounds 
The statistical summary shows this figure 


on any 
HAuPTFLEISCH 


report in my possession, 


at 1,581. I'm sure the figure in your table 
must be wrong. 


p> We suggest that there are two sides to 

this. Our notion is that 10,000 decora 

tions are better than 3,000, provided 

the higher awards are not pulled down 
We are 
in favor of issuing large numbers of 
the lower the fighting 
The Air Force, despite the ab 
\ir Medal got them into, 
Which 


a scaled credit for the 


by indiscriminate distribution 


awards to all 
services 
surdities their 
had the right 


course, to 


idea was, of 
give 
lesser hazardous accomplishments 
But Captain Hauptileisch is certainly 
right in his main point—the award pol 
icy should have been as nearly as pos 
And, 


sible the same in every division 


we further insist, in every Service 
7 7 7 


Dempsey of the British Second 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL 
{eference March 
5, item entitled “In Answer to a Query,” 
You state 
was Montgomery's 


1950 JournaL, page 


last sentence 


sixth paragraph, 
. on the left 


Army.” 
you are 


British Second 
Technically correct from an 
over-all viewpoint, but you leave the un 
informed reader with the impression that 
British 
was Montgomery. This, of 
Throughout the 
paign in Northwest Europe 
to VE-dav, the British Second 
brilliantly commanded by Lt 
Miles Dempsey, CB, DSO, MC 
knighted by the King tor his leade rship In 
the invasion and early days of the battle in 


N mandy 


the name of the commander of the 
Sece nd 


course Ss in 


Army 
cam 
D-day 
\rmy was 
Gen. Su 


who was 


error 


trom 


record, and because General 
not as wel known it his 
should be, I, for one 

, 


this correction in an earl 


For the 
Dempse. is 


country as he would 


appreciate seein 
issuc 
May. E. Me 
Vict lellan \ c 
ort Leavenworth, Kan 


y 7 


LDANNEMILLE! 


Q-Ships 
lo the I ditors 
Whilk 


of INFANTRY JoURNAI 


re iding your February 





came across what I believe to be an error. 
On page 27, German sea raiders of World 
War I are referred to as Q-ships. 
According to the British Official His- 
tory of The Great War: Naval Operations, 
by Sir Julian S. Corbett, Q-ships were 
small merchant vessels (manned by Royal 
Navy personnel) on which the enemy 
were unlikely to waste a torpedo. They 
were armed with concealed guns which 
suddenly could be unmasked when a 
submarine was tempted to molest them. 
Such ships, the first of which appears to 
have been fitted out at the end of Novem 
ber 1914, were eventually known as Q 
ships. Manning such ships became more 
hazardous as the war advanced. Usually a 
show had to be made of abandoning ship 
before the U-boat could be persuaded to 
advance within range of the Q-ships’ still 
concealed guns. Unless the naval gunners 
managed to secure a direct hit with the 
first few rounds the submarine very likely 
would be able to sink the Q-ship and 
escape. 
J. M. Hrrsman. 
Historical Section 
Department of National Defence 
Ottawa, Canada 
1 1 1 
British Ammunition Pouch 
To the Editors of InFanrry Journat 
In your March issue Cpl. Rothenberg 
writes in favor of the type of ammunition 
pouches used by the British Army. | agree 
wholeheartedly with the corporal. The 
U.S. type makes it hard to reach ammu 
nition in the back pockets, and they tend 
to stick which takes valuable time pulling 
the ammunition out. Another point is 
that the British type pouch can be used 
for all types of which would 
make easier stocking and handling for the 
Quartermaster Corps. In the same issue 
Col. Van Houten makes the statement in 
his article, “Keep the Doughboy Lightly 
Loaded,” that the helmet is not worth 
the expense and extra weight, which | 
believe is correct. The German type field 
cap seems the right headgear to me. 
Scr. Ropert Ceper, 
329th Infantry, ORC. 
5739 Julian Ave 
Indianapolis, Ind 


weapons 
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“Air Power and Unification” 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL 

I have read with interest J. R. Cuneo’s 
review of my book Air Power and Unifi 
cation in your April issue. 

So far as disagreement as to validity of 
General Giulio Douhet's con 
cerned, I shall be content if all who read 
the review also read my book, and I am 
willing to abide by their verdict 

One thing does intrigue me, however 
This is the reviewer's assertion that Dou 
het’s thoughts lose their value when in 
jected into the discussion of unification 
Considering that Douhet was the original 
proponent of unification and that his 


views 15S 


34 


fundamental principles are those on which 
our Department of Defense is based, this 
comment is startling. 

I am in good company in believing that 
Douhet’s views cannot be ignored. On 
October 11, 1949, Rear Admiral Ofstie 
asked, “Must the Italian Douhet continue 
as our Prophet. 2” On October 8, 
1949, Admiral Radford, Commander in 
Chief of the Pacific Fleet, asserted before 
the House Armed Services Committee that 
“basic difference of military opinion con- 
cerning the bombing blitz has been at the 
root of our principal troubles in unifica- 
tion. " He did not need to name 
Douhet. The latter's views on unification 
are known to have developed from con- 
cepts regarding strategic bombing. 

Also on Radio Station WPIX on Novem- 
ber 27, 1949, Rear Admiral Paulus Powell, 
USN (Ret.), speaking as a member of a 
panel discussing unification, began his tele- 
vision presentation by saying “I hate a 
man named Douhet. g 

My book does not maintain that Deuhet’s 
principles must be accepted. It simply dis- 
cusses this question: “Can his principles 
be of any value to us in our special cir 
cumstances, and, if so, how?” 

Louts A. Sicaup. 
194 Lincoln Place 
Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 
7 7 
March Issue 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL 

Congratulations on the March issue. It 
is excellent. I wrote to you several years 
ago protesting against the amount of non- 
infantry material you published. I think it 
only fair that I now send this “pat on 
the back.” 

A few comments on the issue 

Re the article on the first battle for 
Schmidt, I agree. The 3d Battalion, 112th 
Infantry, took the place. They were driven 
out by the 116th Panzer Division the next 
day. It was a real bloody fight. One of the 
companies came back with a strength of 
two men! I later commanded this battalion. 

Regarding the article on the towed AT 
gun, the British still believe strongly in 
them and have them in every battalion, and 
a battalion in the division. There are cer- 
tainly indications that we have swung too 
far away from the AT gun, as ably de 
veloped in the article. 

LieuTENANT COLONEL. 
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April Issue 
To the Editors of Inranrry Journat 


Your April issue was the best you have 
published in a long time. Every one of 
your feature articles had sound value and 
was interestingly written. 

Furthermore, I thought the content 
very well balanced. There were two good 
“think” pieces: “Let's Get Unified” and 
“Rewards for Heroism,” both dealing with 
important subjects, both showing careful 
study, and both provocative of the need 
for action 


Then you had a valuable, clearly written 
expository article—“The New Army War 
College”—and a most interesting combat 
narrative in “Shaduzup.” 
Moreover, the excellence continued 
throughout your regular departments. The 
keen observations in “Cerebrations” and 
“To the Editors” indicates The Journat 
is stimulating its readers. 
I have some idea of the difficulties in 
volved in putting a good, well balanced is- 
sue together, and | simply wanted to let 
you know that I think you certainly suc- 
ceeded in April! 
Lr. Cor. Joer W. Westsrook, 
Inf., NC . 

P. O. Box 1701 

San Antonio, Tex. 


p These are kind words and much appre- 
ciated. We can’t always maintain a 
good balance, but that is always our 
aim. 


“Liberation” 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 

Thanks for sending me the March issue 
of INFANTRY JOURNAL. 

Your appraisal of Berlin Command is 
appreciated 

Jacob Hay’s article “Liberation of Ray 
mond Duncan” gave me nostalgia. It’s a 
good yarn, well told and accurate. I was 
there. Ah, Paris! 

Best wishes for your continued success 
with the INFANTRY JouRNAL. 

Bric. Gen. Frank How ey 
West Chester, Pa. 
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Award to Author of The Old Breed 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


As an old McMillan rooter, I suppose 
you'll be pleased to hear that I have been 
awarded a Guggenheim Fellowship for 
the coming year. I got the official word 
Sunday morning last. . . . 

Sometime I'll write you in detail about 
the project I submitted. “A study of the 
Peculiar Vitality of the Myth of the Old 
South,” was a phrase I used somewhere 

You'll also be pleased to know that Th: 
Old Breed played a major part in m 
getting the award; the covering letter o: 
the official notice began: “I am delight 
to send the author of that notable histor 
of the First Marine Division. 

Georce McMiILtan 
Box 299 


Aiken, S. C. 
p> We consider The Old Breed, the hi 


tory of the Ist Marine Division, by a 
odds the best-written unit history t! 
Infantry Journal Press has publish 
—and we've done a number of oth 
Azmy and Marine unit histories we wer 
proud to publish. George McMilla 
our author, got the very spirit of h 
outfit into his superb narrative. 

We are delighted to learn of his f 
lowship award. And we'll take mu 


INFANTRY JOURNA 





pride in his further literary accomplish 
ments 


¥ 
“Burp Guns” 
To the Editors of INFanrry JouRNAL: 
Enjoy your new New Yorker type of 
chatty here-there-and-everywhere columns 
at front of the book. More of this please. 


Joun G. Morais. 
Arlington, Va 
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“You Can't Afford It” 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 
Col. Waldon 


article, “You 


AWOL,” in your 


Congratulations to Lt. 
Winston on his excellent 
Can’t Afford to Go 
March issue, 

The outstanding manner in which he 
has shown men that they can’t afford to go 
AWOL is one worthy of every command 
ing officer's attention. A service-wide use 
of his system would surely help reduce the 
number of AWOLs as it did in his par- 
ticular battalion 

Cri. Donatp W. Myers, USMC. 
San Diego, Calif. 
7 7 
“Strategic Air Power” 
To the Editors of InFanrry JourNat 

Have enjoyed Possony—reading Stra 
tegic Air Power slowly and marking the 
margins as I go. Agree he is the most im- 
partial authoritative writer I ever encoun 
tered. 

Cor. Georce C. Remnnarp? 
Command & General Staff College 
Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 
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The 28th Division 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 

Would you please make a correction in 
fairness to a truly great infantry division 
that has fought in every war the United 
States has since its 
Benjamin Franklin’s Battalion of 
tors on November 21, 1747 

Mr. Jacob Hay’s last paragraph in his 
March Journat article is grossly inaccu 
rate in its reference to the 28th. He claims 
that he observed the 28th Division march 
ing in the Paris parade of August 28, 
1944, with shining helmets and pressed 
uniforms. It was exactly the opposite. The 
day was rainy and the men of the 28th 
wore nets over their helmets. The pressed 
uniforms were the same they had worn 
since they entered combat in late July and 


still showed mud spots from [numerous 


been in origin as 


Associa 


engagements] eee 

In reality the Paris parade was a tactical 
movement of the division from one assem- 
bly area to another. The next morning the 
28th Division attacked the Krauts . . . 

I am a former member of Company M, 
112th Infantry, 28th Division, and I am 
now Vice Commander, General Muir Post 
23, Society of the 28th Division 

Ray CarPENTER 
Jamaica 4, New York. 
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CEREBRATIONS 


Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 
for their contributions to this department. However, the price for those 
“dashed off” with scant consideration for the rules of composition and 
rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations 
should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted 


double-spaced. 


Let’s Look at the Errors 


The armed forces medics have ce- 
mented one more brick in the unification 
structure. The several medical services 
are pooling their research discoveries in 
one excellent monthly publication. But 
I'm not a medic and this piece is not 
about unification. 

Medics do pursue a practice that the 
Infantry might follow. They look at their 
mistakes. The medical journals fre- 
quently come up with a case history or 
two of some particular ailment that has 
left its sufferer a decedent, as the lawyers 
say. So the presiding doctor, far from 
burying his mistake, takes a long look at 
the symptoms, his diagnosis, and what 
the post-mortem examination shows. 

Now there is food for thought. Com 
pany K did not always take Hill 999. 
The commander's estimate was not al 
ways exact; mistakes were made and men 
died as a result. Why bury the mistake? 
The maker certainly has profited from 
the error if it is within him to so profit. 
Why not let the rest of the infantry in 
on what went what it looked 
like, what he did and why—and what 
happened in the end? 

Late in the last war, to mention one 
example that comes to mind 


wrong 


but in 
very general terms in view of the “secret” 
thereon), the enemy re 
posed on an island off a friendly coast. 
The enemy was without food and he 
couldn’t get it on the island. He had to 


classification 


Crystal-Ball Gazer 


Suppose for the sake of this disserta 
tion you are a field officer replacement, 
MOS (Infantry Unit Commander) to a 
division in a theater of war in World 
War III; after World War II you de 
cided to stay in the Army, were inte 
grated into the Regular Army, and land 
ed a cushy job in the Pentagon where 
you were able to stay for four years. You 
then negotiated an assignment on RO- 
IC duty at a junior college near your 
home which you sweated out for a num 
ber of years. There World War III 
caught you. 


Somehow you missed Benning was 


come to the mainland. Never 
G2 cut-and-dried. So 
what did the enemy do one bright night 
but raid the mainlaad right smack in the 
middle of a busy port. He did his dam- 
age and got out with small loss. What 
did the defending commander at the 
port do? He pulled his troops outside 
the port, contained the landing area, and 
said, in effect, “They shall not pass 
inland.” 

Well, the enemy wasn’t hankering to 
“pass inland.” He back to the 
island with his stolen rations. 

Now this was an error in judgment. 
Why not tell the story? It is written up 
completely from start to finish, and lies 
deep in the “secret” files. Whose secret? 


was a 


estimate more 


went 


The enemy is defeated and a ge od five 
thousand American troops know what 
happened. 

Oscar Wilde once said that experience 
is merely a name people give their mis 
takes. These mistakes are experience 
Do we hide these erring moments out of 
respect for the sufferer's feelings? Then 
let John Doe be the culprit and Grau 
stark the scene of tragedy. But let’s hear 
With the medics 
the remains are buried but the surgeons 
are wiser, while in the Infantry the error 


some of those errors. 


is past history but the doughboy all too 
rarely is given the fruits of a searching 
atter look 


Lr. Cor. Roserr D. Burnans 


and the war 
cheated you out of Leavenworth. So for 


it constructive credit? 
military schooling you are prepared for 
a new war with that short chemical of- 
ficers’ course you got at Edgewood in 
1939 and the basic infantry course at 
Benning in World War II. Not a helluva 
good background for a lieutenant colo- 
nel of infantry about to get an infantry 
battalion in the line or a division general 
staff job in an atomic war. 

The lucky division that drew you as 
a replacement had a kindly old gentle 
man for who 


division commander 


2, or at least someone to fill 
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needed a G 





that vacancy for he couldn't promote his 
aide every six months. You won that as 
signment! Being a conscientious soul 
you decided to be “bright-eved and busy” 
and do the best you could. It might be 
a good job and lead to a better one at 
corps OF army. 

Now with that idea of the job vou go 
over to the G-2 section to get acquainted 
The less said about this 
the better The 
could offer little except what Colonel 
Slewheimer did before he 


and oriented 
onentation assistants 
was relieved 
With the thought that 
a little housecleaning is in order, you 


for inefhciency 


move off to your tent to try for an esti 


mate of your own The only 
decision you produce is to dig out the 


a G2 in 


situation 


field manuals and learn to be 
lessons. 

You dig up FM 30-5: Combat Intelli 
FM 30-10: Observation, FM 30 


15: Examination of Enemy Personnel 


two easy 
gence 


Repatriates, Civilians, Documents and 


\ateriel, and FM 30-25: ¢ l 


ounterintel 
ligence 


On 


V ord you read, 


EM 


\ general must be gov 


opening 30-5 to the fore 
erned by his intelligence and must re vu 


late his measures of intormation and 


say to yourself, “This is a darned small 
book to tell me how to regulate my gen 
CT il S intt llige nce You read on and see 
in a talent 


has not been well tried by the standard 


new army where military 


of experience, the general is peculiarly 
exposed to the chance of employing not 
the be St instruments. This 1S where l 
However, the manual 


1946 and should be 


come in, Vou Sa\ 


is dated February 
up to date 

\ superficial check of FM 30-5 indi 
cates that it is out of date in several re 
spects; the first being that there is no 
mention of the intelligence sper ialist 
teams that are infantry, 
We 
have the « important specialists in the 
division and there is no TM or FM on 


their « mpk ment. How are you going to 
use them without some guide, SOP or 


organic to the 


armored and airborne divisions 


You can't 
make it up as you go and be very effec 
tive 


established doctrine to follow? 


lf there is no doctrine tor the se OF 
ganic units how, then, are you supposed 
to use the teams that may be attached to 
you in a normal operation—documents, 
translator, technical  intelligence—all 
vital links in your intelligence producing 
chain 

\ small portion of FM 30-15 is de 
voted to these teams—eighteen pages in 
all—and covers the operations of interro 
gation of prisoners of war teams Cin 
cludes interrogation of air personnel), 
interpreter teams, translator teams, mili 
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tary police processing companies, and 
the handling of documents in a theater. 
An immediate reaction is that this is 


either a very potent eighteen pages or 


else hardly an introduction. The second 
rroves to be correct. This manual was 
published in June 1945. Maybe these 
eighteen pages represent all we learned 
about using these teams, but that is ex 
tremely doubtful. These units were nor 
mal attachments to divisions during the 
later phases of World War II and were 
able to do the pick-and shovel work 
that resulted in the production of com 
bat intelligence vital to the units they 
served. Now that the interrogation of 
prisoners of war, photo interpreter and 
order-of-battle teams are organic to di 
visions, our training literature should 
prov ide at least some clue as to their em 
ployment. 

\n inspection of FM 30-10: Obser 
published 30 November 1940 
proves to be equally inspiring. We find 
in paragraph 7f, section 11, chapter 1, 
more than a page devoted to lighter than 


vation 


air observation—sage advice on the flex 
ibility of balloon observation owing to 
the mobility of motorized baskets and the 
excellent telephone communication fa- 
The 


manual admits the balloon has limita 


cilities with the batteries it serves. 


tions when local air supremacy has not 
been established or where it is being 
The balloon was undoubtedly 
a potent weapon in World War I, but 
can you imagine the look on the face 
of the pilot ot a Focke Wulf or Zero if 
a capuve balloon appeared in his front 


sight? 


contested 


The inclusion of Lalloon observation 
does no particular harm, but you wonder 
whether the book was written under the 
direction of George C. Marshall or 
Ulysses S. Grant. This manual 
mentions liaison aircraft only as an after 
thought. Most 
edge the fact that division artillery is 
their most fruitful and timely 
information. It has repre 
battalion front 
coupled with communication facilities 
that the doughboy units can't match. 


also 
division G-2s acknowl! 


one ot 
sources ot 


sentatives on every 


Liaison aircraft provide a share of this 
timely information and have a consider 
able information gathering capability of 
their own. This is worthy of some note, 
now that these planes are organic to in 
fantry regiments and capable of missions 
to supplement the normal ground means 
* information gathering 

Next, FM 30-25 
Counterintelligence, and note that it 
was published in February 1940. You 
accordingly expect the captive balloon 


you can turn to 


approach to counterintelligence and you 


are not disappointed. The paragraph on 
camouflage neglects to mention the en 
gineer charged with the following re 
sponsibility delineated in paragraph 31} 
9) of FM 101-5: “Camouflage meas 
ures, preparation of instructions on cam 
ouflage, and the use of camouflage meas 
ures.” Nor is there any mention of the 
which 
may be able to give a little help along 


engineer camouflage battalion 


these lines when attached to or in sup- 


port of a division. The counterrecon 
naissance role of the reconnaissance com 
pany is passed off with the statement 
that “mobile ground forces such as ca\ 
alry or motorized and mechanized de 
tachments may be assigned counterre 
connaissance missions.” Nowhere is the 
Counterintelligence Corps mentioned 
or its capability for providing security 
within the command by combating the 
enemy's intelligence system. 

These comments are aimed at only 
four of the basic intelligence manuals 
which are the ones the G-2 or S-2 of 
units 


from army is de 


pendent on for guidance, instruction 


battalion to 


and basic policy in the production of 
combat manuals 


should be revised immediately to include 


inte lligenc e. These 
the latest organizations of intelligence 
units, he inclusion of some of 
Tables of Or 


ganization and Equipment, and furnish 


reflect the 
these units in division 
information about the intelligence teams 
that are normal attachments in the event 
of hostilities 

I also believe that clear-cut intelligence 
thinking will be helped and a common 
understanding of intelligence work will 
be gained if a simple manual were writ 
ten to give the G-2 or S-2 all informa 
tion he needs to provide his commande: 
with accurate, adequate and timely in 
formation of the enemy and of actual 
and possible areas of operations. Such a 
manual Is practicable by the consolida 
tion of our several present manual 
brought up to date, though I do not sug 
gest that this text supersede the field 
manuals but that it be a complement t 
them. 


I his 


produced for 


handbook 


\rmy-wide 


should be 
distribution 
and adopted for resident instruction in 


text or 


all service schools that teach the pr 
duction of intelligence. W< 
could then aim at the continuity of in 


combat 


telligence work from battalion to army 

that has been obtained by the adoption 

of a standard forr for the operation 

order and similar G-3 functions. 

a G3 Gif vou don't 
but I believe the 

crystal-ball gazer needs a guide. 


Major New G. Srewarr. 
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Words Versus Time 


The habit of talking too much to no 
point is a malignant personality disease 
that has blighted the careers of many 
brilliant officers and cost the 
ment untold thousands of dollars 

When you waste words you also waste 
the time it takes to waste words. Of 
course you can always produce more 


govern 


words to replace those wasted. But the 
time is gone forever. 

Take the case of a staff officer every 
body liked. 

He was intelligent and had the high 
est professional qualifications. But he 
never got things done. Many people 
came to his ofice. Some were from lower 
units but many weer routine staff visits 
from other staff sections. Business was 
transacted pleasantly—very pleasantly. 
In fact, about three times as many words 
were used as even staff courtesy could 
warrant. 

Result: It took three times as long to 
conduct business as it should have, and 
our verbose officer got only one-third as 
much done 

Then there is the case of the regi 
mental commander whom “anybody can 
see any time about anything 

The result was a lot of conversation 
matters that his staff 


about should 


handle. And the regimental commander 
had no time left to do the things his 
staff could not do for him 

During the war I heard about a cer 
tain major general who was fully aware 
of the time wasted by wasted words 


He occupied the only chair in his office. 

One day a visiting brigadier general 
came in and looked around for a chair 
in which to sit while he launched his 
verbal barrage. The major general is 
reported to have said: “I am sorry, Gen 
eral, that I have no chair to offer you 
but then you will not be here long 
enough to need a seat. What is it you 
wanted to see me about?’ 

\ little drastic, perhaps, but that 
major general had a reputation for get 
ting things done. 

1 hate to bring the Pentagon into 
this, because the inhabitants of the 
Pentagon are on the receiving end of a 
lot ot 
worked in the Pentagon once, and I can 


undeserved panning. But, | 
assure you that one of the greatest oc 
cupational hazards there was too much 
conversation. Sometimes it was the mil 
itary visitor from out of town who “just 
dropped in to sav hello tor two 
hours! Sometimes it was a garrulous fel 
low Pentagoner who came in without 
organizing his thoughts, and “thought 
out loud” about the problem. 

How to stop it? 

Well, it’s a matter of technique. This 
little essay is a high level Strategic analy 
sis of the principle involved, so | can't 
go into the mundane details of tactics. 
It has 
been my experience that, in general it 


Just one little hint, however 


takes two persons to carry on an overly 
extended conversation 


Cotonet Ripostt 


““Cap’n, Sir, Can Joe Blow be Transferred?”’ 


for an hour w ith a recalcitrant or “dumb’ 


When a platoon leader or sergeant or 
squad leader says, “Captain, Sir, | think 
Private Blow ought to be transferred,” 
that lieutenant or sergeant Is saying that 
he has failed as a leader 

I've been the company clerk of several 
organizations, and I've heard variations 
of that statement over and over. To me, 
it means the lieutenant or noncom isn’t 
doing his job and Is unconsciously ad 
mitting his failure. 


And I can tell you wl 


1y, too—at least 
in the case of the noncoms 

How many of our platoon sergeants 
and squad leaders are willing to sit down 


private and help him clean his rifle, ex 
plaining as he does why it’s important to 
have a clean weapon: 

Not many of them 
“Blow, either you get the rifle clean or 


Instead, they sav, 


you'll be out. cutting grass Saturday 
afternoon.” 

That's the easy way—to ride a man 
with extra details, rebuff him with sar 
castic remarks and destructive criticism 
Many a man has lost all confidence in 
himself under that kind of 
leadership.” 


Sorc alled 


Corporat Davin R. Sanor 
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Service today. 


F YOU haven't read Company Commander by Captain Charles 
MacDonald it’s time you did so. Everyone who has read it agrees 
it’s one of the most perceptive books on infantry combat ever pub 
To get your copy send $3.00 to the Infantry Journal Book 
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FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


We have arranged with the fol- 
lowing bookstores in your neigh- 
borhood to stock a// Infantry 
Journal Press Book: 


AUGUSTA, GA. 
Augusta Book Store 
833 Broad Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Old Corner Bookshop 
50 Bromfield Street 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
The Open Bookshop 
989 Broad Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Brentano's Bookstores, Inc 
29 8. Wabash Avenue 
Kroch’s Bookstores, Inc. 
206 N. Michigan Avenue 


COLUMBUS, GA. 
White Company 
1211 Broadway 


COLUMBUS, O. 
McClelland’s Bookstore 
100 N. High Street 


DAYTON, O. 
Charles McLean, Book Dealer 
111 North Jefferson Street 


DENVER, COLO. 
Fitzsimons News Stand 
S. A. V. Letkemann, Prop. 
Fitzsimons General Hospital 
P. O. Box 6267 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
L. S. Ayers & Co 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Technical Book Company 
626 South Spring Street 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Century Book Company 
825 Hennepin Avenue 


MOBILE, ALA. 
The Haunted Book Shop 
58 South Conc eption St 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Scrantom's Book & Stationery Co 
334-336 E. Main Street 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Technical Book ompany 
407 Market Street 
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Popski’s Private Army 
PRIVATE ARMY 


nel 


$y Lieutenant Colo 

Peniakoft “Popski “% 
Jonathan Cape. 512 Pages; Illustrated; 
Index: $4.00. 


Vladimir 


In 1943 a British Army officer first told 
me of an extraordinary outfit that was 
operating behind the Axis lines in Africa 
“Popski’s Private Army” he called it 
And he credited it with deeds that outdid 
anything ever dreamed up by P. ¢ 
Wren for his French Foreign Legion 
books. About the mysterious Popski who 
led the Private Army | heard other tales 
as time went on—each more free and 
fanciful than the last. 

Finally came this book, written by the 
bizarre Popski himself—who turned out 
to be Lt. Col. Vladimir Peniakoff, born 
in Belgium of Russian parents, who re 
garded England as his 
loved it 


country, and 
somewhat ridiculous 
Working in Egypt he studied 
literature of the desert and 


some independent explorations 


with a 
fervor.’ 
made 
With 
the coming of war he decided that he 
could best serve England by raising and 


the 


training a small fighting unit to operate 
behind the enemy lines 
in the days of 


And somehow, 
the early North 
Africa operations, he persuaded the rul 


mad 


ing brass to let him raise such an army 
In November 1942 there came officially 
into being an independent fighting unit 
with the improbable but officially ap 
proved named of “Popski’s 
Army.” 

\veraging around 120 men, Popski’s 
army roamed for months behind the Axis 
lines in Africa and Italy, reconnoitering, 
demolishing, scaring the 


Private 


Axis, freeing 
prisoners, capturing towns, and doing 
scores of valuable things that formally 
organized units could never do. Colonel 
Peniakoff's account of these exploits is 


38 


written with self-effacing modesty, but 
the book is dyed with his personality, and 
it explains the success of his leadership 
in unorthodox methods of war. Popski’s 
account is an invaluable handbook on 
selecting, training, and leading small 
units; on morale, military politics, explo- 
sives, motor transport, communications, 
guerrilla tactics; and anything else you 
want to know about small-unit operations 

of a peculiar and unique kind. In fact, 
the book itself, like the unit it describes, 
is peculiar and unique—and fascinating. 


R. G. McC 


Americans In Russia 
THE SIBERIAN INTERVENTION. 
By John Albert White. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 471 Pages; Index; $6.00. 


When Major General William S. 
Graves arrived in Siberia in August 1918 
with an American force of 7,000, he 
knew he was stepping into a diplomatic 
ind military mess that was likely to get 
worse. But he was going to do his best, 
whatever the conflicting pressures from 
the War and State Departments, the 
President and several of the foreign pow- 
ers. And he was ready, when he and his 
troops ended their mission in April, 1920, 
to let the record speak for him. 

Now, thirty years later, that record has 
been dug up and submitted to the test of 
evidence from half a dozen nations. It 
has been bombarded from all sides, but 
remains a fine tribute to military leader- 
ship, courage and character. John Albert 
White's scholarly study of the contro- 
versial history of the Siberian interven 
tion is a sweeping view of the diplomatic 
and military phases of what was actually 
a grand fiasco. The Graves expedition 
was only a small part of the whole. And 
in a book that spares no painful detail, 
General Graves, almost 


alone among 


scores of principals in the operation, 
emerges unscathed. 

The Siberian intervention began as a 
sister operation to the Archangel expe- 
dition after the Bolsheviki signed the 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk. The Allied 
leaders suspected that the Bolsheviki 
would aid the Central Powers. In any 
case, provision had been made for the 
return of German and Austrian prisoners 
from Russia. It was considered vital to 
plug the hole left on the eastern and 
northern fronts to tie up German forces, 
and the only feasible move was interven- 
tion. The original idea was to approach 
the eastern front through Siberia—a plan 
that seemed practicable because 70,000 
Czech troops who had fought beside the 
Russians had now begun to move across 
to Siberia from European Russia in an 
attempt to get home again the long way 
around the world. Although the Red 
government had agreed to permit the 
Czechs to leave, they had run into much 
red tape in getting food and transporta- 
tion. And the Czech force was also 
worried over reports (later proved un 
founded) that large numbers of German 
prisoners were being armed in the in 
terior of Russia to fight them. 

President Wilson, who had consented 
to the Archangel operation, considered 
the Siberian plan unworkable and op- 
posed it. But he finally yielded to the 
plea of the Allies and the Czech com- 
mander to help protect the Czech force 
whic h, as it turned out, was well able to 
take care of itself. General Graves was 
instructed to help the Czechs consolidate 
their forces, help stabilize any effort to 
ward Russian self-government, guard 
military stores that might be “needed by 
Russian forces in the organization of 
their own self-defense,” and avoid “in 
terference of any kind with the political 
sovereignty of Russia” or any other 
terference with her internal affairs. 

British, French, Japanese and Ameri 
can troops were landed at Vladivostok 
but any semblance of four-power co 
operation ended right there. The British 
and French, interested in the status quo 
and spheres of influence, supported the 
rule of Admiral Alexander Kolchak, who 
in turn was responsible to an unpopular 
reactionary faction of Russian White 
The Japanese, whose policy was to pre 
vent stabilization until they could estab 
lish firm control over the maritime prov 
inces, centered their support on tw 
former Cossack officers, Grigori Semenov 
and Ivan Kalmykov, whose 
brutality equalled that of the Japanes 
troops themselves. 


sensele : 


The Americans followed a strict pol 


Their mission was t 
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icy of neutrality. 





guard the Trans-Siberian and Chinese 
Eastern railways, and all of their military 
moves were directed toward this end. 
General Graves, backed by the War 
Department, stressed the noninterference 
intent of his orders while President Wil- 
son withstood the pressure from the Al- 
lied governments and his State Depart 
ment to change General Graves’ policy. 

The Japanese, exasperated with Amer 
ican neutrality and probably mistaking 
it for timidity, put General Graves to 
test. They instructed Kalmykov to stir 
up trouble, and he promptly arrested an 
American officer and enlisted man. The 
ofhcer was surrendered upon demand, 
but the soldier, who had been badly 
beaten, was still held. General Graves 
sent a detachment to the rescue immedi 
ately, and it was stopped by a Japanese 
force. When the Americans showed they 
were ready to fight, however, the Japa 
nese had the man released and apolo 
gized for protecting Kalmykov. 

On another occasion Semenov halted 
a rail shipment of 50,000 rifles for 
Kolchak and demanded 15,000 of them 
as the price of letting the rest go through. 
The lieutenant responsible for the pro 
tection of the shipment wired for in 
structions and got a prompt reply from 
General Graves: “Do not give up.” The 
Japanese commander ordered Semenov 
to let the arms pass rather than force a 
fight. 

he Bolsheviki were inherently weak 
in Siberia, for there was a popular oppo 
sition to communism within the strong 
liberal and socialistic element there. But 
Kolchak’s supporters tried to reinstitute 
the hated military system of the Tsars 
and put down all opposition through ter 
ror; and the Japanese-supported Russians 
were equally brutal. They alienated all 
popular support and,.as a result, an ob 
vious opportunity at least to split Russia 
was lost. The communists won the sup 
port of the independent Siberian peo- 
ples through default. 

The Siberian Intervention deals in ex 
haustive detail with diplomatic intrigues 
of thirty years ago but it is “must” read- 
ing for all concerned with Siberia today. 
For here are military and administrative 
problems in an area that has again as 
sumed great strategic importance. It was 
here that the Japanese clearly exposed 
their thirst for conquest—later blue 
printed in the Tanaka Memorial—and 
where they made the fatal mistake in 
dealing with Russians that the Germans 
would duplicate in the Crimea and 
Ukraine more than twenty years later. 
Here also we see Red partisan warfare, 
which was to prove so important in 


World War II and which looms as a 
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By LLOYD LEWIS 


Lloyd Lewis had the rare ability to transform vague 
historical figures into appealing human beings. Thor- 
ough and original research, combined with his sensitive 
conception of human values, result in true-to-life and 
tremendously interesting biographies. Here are two ex- 
amples of his best work—the new Captain Sam Grant 
and the memorable Sherman: Fighting Prophet. 


Captain Sam Grant 


The story of Sam Grant—boy and man—up to that 
moment in 1861 when he returned to the Army to begin 
the career that made him U. S. Grant, the national hero. 
This man whom most people have hitherto thought of 
only as a cigar-smoking general on horseback, becomes a 
flesh-and-blood human being—an inconspicuous man who 
contained the seeds of greatness. 

Drawn from many new sources. 


$6.00 


Sherman: Fighting Prophet 


An illuminating biography of William Tecumseh Sher- 
man and the chief events of his lifetime—the California 
gold rush, the Civil War, its aftermath, and the conquest 
of the Far West. Mr. Lewis has discovered the real Sher- 
man—fighting peacemaker, one of the greatest generals 
of all time, a warmhearted, active and noble figure. 


$5.00 


ORDER FROM 
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1115 SEVENTEENTH ST., N.W. WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 

















Worlds in Collision has already 
started a raging scientific contro- 
versy—one that threatens to last 
for, years. Dr. Velikovsky has ac- 
cumulated and set down simply, 
clearly and vividly, a wealth of 
evidence to show that incredible 
events described in the Bible actu- 
ally happened—that the Red Sea 
parted, that the earth did stop 
rotating, that manna fell from the 
heavens, that great stones and fire 
fell to the earth. 


He asserts that the planets have 
travelled their present orbits for 
only a few thousand years instead 
of the billions we assume, that the 
astounding happenings of the Old 
Testament took place when Earth, 
Mars, and Venus came perilously 
close to collision. 


Magnificent, thrilling reading— 
incredible scholarship. 


WORLDS 
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By Immanuel Velikovsky 


$4.50 
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tactical possibility in any future war. 
But above all, here is the story of con 
flicting national interest and ideology 
which probably altered history. Fortu 
nately, the resolution, patience and de 
votion to duty of General Graves turned 
in an excellent record for his country. 

Brooxs McC ure. 


Marion, Greene, and Light Horse 
Harry 
PHANTOM FORTRESS. By Bruce 


Atlantic, Little, Brown & 
Company. 310 Pages; $3.00. 


Lancaster. 


Phantom Fortress is the latest of Bruce 
Lancaster's excellent historical-military 
novels, this one hung around the broad 
shoulders of Ross Pembroke, cavalry cap 
tain from Rhode Island during the Rev 
olutionary War. 

Pembroke, having escaped from a Brit 
ish prison, joins Francis Marion's parti 
sans in the Santee country of South 
Carolina, thereby giving the author a 
splendid excuse to tell the story of one 
of the most brilliantly fought campaigns 
of the Revolution. 

\s in most of his books, Lancaster's 
characters are subordinated to the sweep 
of the story he is telling, to the clash and 
movement of the military operation at 
hand. To be sure, he draws excellent 

though perhaps a bit idealized—por 
traits of Francis Marion, Nathanael 
Greene, and Light Horse Harry Lee. But 
his principal interest and greatest skill is 
in describing brilliantly the Revolution 
ary War as it was in South Carolina. 

Here Greene, Marion, and Lee won a 
campaign by losing nearly every battle 
they fought, by hitting hard and with 
drawing, leaving the British and Tories 
possession ot the held in empty victory, 
their ranks shattered so badly they could 
neither pursue their dubious advantage 
nor maintain their outposts and lines of 
communication 

Phantom Fortress is not a detailed mili 
tary study, but it is a splendid over-all 
picture of a campaign and a most read 
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Revised General Staff History 
THE MILITARY STAFF: Irs His 

By Lt. Col 
The Military 


286 Pages; In 


roRY AND DEVELOPMENT 
J. D. Hittle, USMC 
Service Publishing Co 


dex; $3.00 


The review of the first edition of this 
book in the INFANTRY 
that it 


JOURNAL said 
contains the main facts of staff 
history clearly presented, which every 
\merican ofhcer should know before he 


may serve a staff position It does un 


questionably fill one of the many voids in 
our nation’s military library.” ' 

To the excellent discussion of the Ger 
man, French, British and American staffs 
in the original edition, Colonel Hittle 
has added the first comprehensive discus 
sion of the Russian staff, the Generalny 
Shtab. This chapter of 63 pages is alone 
worth the price of the book, and now 
makes it the outstanding concise study of 
the world's 


military staff systems. 


Warships—Especially Russian 


JANE’S FIGHTING SHIPS 1949 
1950. Edited by F. E. McMurtrie, 
AINA. Whittlesey House. 499 Pages; 
Illustrated. $16.50. 


THE MARITIME HISTORY Ol 
RUSSIA 848-1948. By Mairin Mitch 
ell, FRGS. The Macmillan Company. 
543 Pages; Illustrated; Index. $5.00. 


The traditional subordination of the 
Red Fleet to the Red Army seems to be 
breaking. The new Jane's disclosed early 
in 1950 that the Russians were building 
up their naval strength by constructing 
at least three modern battleships and 
At the end 
Moscow 


one thousand submarines. 
of February Radio reported 
that Russia had set up a separate Navy 
Ministry in her drive to achieve some 
kind of balance between her land and 
naval forces. 

The three new Russian battlewagons 
are supposed to be in the 35,000-ton 
class (the Missouri is rated at 45,000 
tons), equipped with two catapult tow 
ers for firing radio-controlled aerial tor 
pedoes, and six 16-inch radio-controlled 
guns. One of the ships, the Sovietsh 
Soyus, has been reported completed an 
outfitted at Leningrad. The existing Ru 
sian underseas fleet, according to Jane 
totals about 360 submarines, including 
ex-German tonnage. As to the on 
thousand submarines due in 1950-5] 
“extremely doubtful 
whether the Russians have the shipyard 


Jane's considers it 


capacity and the trained technicians ne 
in underwater fleet of 
this size in such a short time.” Blunth 


essary to build 


there is a big difference between talkin 
and doing, of which the obvers« 
another old military maxim about n 
underestimating your enemy 


Mairin Mitchell's 


size and Scope 


monumental 
history of Russia’s m 
time torces Is objective, protession il 
thorough. His analysis of Russia's m 
time development leads him to conclu: 
that its geographical situation and t! 
physical character of its land ma 
makes it inevitable that Russia shou! 


not only find her way to all the ocean 
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but that her strength at sea should be 
come has 


broken through again In the B iltic as she 


considerable. Russia 
has broken through the ice-barriers in 
the Arctic. She is vigilant on the Pa 
cific and efficient on the Black Sea. . . . 
Her real strength lies underseas . . . and 
it is the under-water vessel rather than 
the atomic bomb that would be the great 
est menace to sea-bound countries 
aligned against the Soviet Union in 
any future war.” 

The eighty pages in Mitchell's book 
covering the Red fleets in World War 
Il form the best summary of operations 
| have seen. The 26-page bibliography 


R.G. MeC. 


iS INV iluable 


Medieval Leader 
IHE THIRD KING. By 
Pratt. William Sloane 


Pages; Index. $4.00 


In his latest book, Fletcher Pratt goes 
back to medieval times to tell us of a 
great old Danish king, Valdemar II], 
back from barely 
Ther 


of the war 


| letcher 
\ssociates, 313 


i} 


who built his country 
1 name to a kingdom once gain 
The 


Third King 


day, a lot of it cold as 


Is much in 
tare ot that well 


as shooting through bargaining mort 


ging, lobbying, bribing and threaten 
tified 
from that of other 
means of raising 
ind the 
ind military pressures 
\ ilde nar ind 

him twenty vears to outguess 
] 


There is the svstem of f 


lifferent 


countries—the 


« istles 
irmies 
ind money for them multi 
tudinous p litical 
that bore vainst took 
outsmart 
ind overcome 

All of this seems « 
of the long 


from the 


n its own small scale 
long past, not so different 
n of greater countries 


t lowed the h s 


torical details through. 


ntusi 


today once you have 
has 


Dark 
Certainly the 


Research 
to us that the 
dark it ill 
eight 
is Mr 


1 footnote 


idily been prov ing 
i 


St 
\ges were not 


Denmark ind nine hundred 


vears ago Pratt shows us without 


need for was a place where 
whatever 


G.\ 


prey tiled 


arose 


democracy extreme 


contusions 


Sinkiang, Front Door for Russia 


PIVOT OF ASIA. By Owen Lattimore 
\tlantic, Little, Brown & (¢ 
288 Pages Index; $3.50 


The Mao-Stalin 


have placed millions of square miles and 


omp iny 


recent agreements 
half a billion people under the shadow 
of the Red banner. Dr. Lattimore opens 
his new book with this statement: “A 
new center of gravity is forming in the 
world In terms of power politics it has 
two outstanding characteristics 


the 


acces 


from Russia for kinds of 


JUNE, 1950 


sibility 


power which are at Russia's disposal, and 
inaccessibility from America for the kinds 
of power that are at America’s disposal. 

\stride this new center of gravity, 
occupying the major part of it, is China’s 
Inner Asian province of Sinkiang—or 
Chinese Turkestan, or Inner Asia or 
High Tartary, as it is frequently known. 
Sinkiang stands as a back door to India 
and as one of 
Soviet Union most in 
accessible to those torms of power, pres 


the front doors to the 
the front door 


tige, and influence which are at the dis 
posal of the foreign policy of the United 
States Cour consulate in Sinkiang has 
Sinkiang will rapidly 
transmit to India, Pakistan, Afghanistan, 
and Iran the that from 
mouth to mouth where few people read 
or hear the radio 
to live under 


been closed 


news passes 
news of what it is like 
communism 

The author points out that the largest 
group of non-Chinese in China are in 
this region. “The frontiers of Sinkiang 
touch the Inner Asian Soviet Republics, 
the most important block of territory in 
the Soviet Union inhabited by pe yples 
who are Slavs 


| he M non-€ hine se and non Russi ins are 


not Russians and not 
restless under what might be called for 
eien control Is it possible that aM pal i 
tist movement here could be turned into 
a successful revolt 


R. G. Mc 


gainst communism 


Lincolniana 
LINCOLN COLLEC 
STORY OF THI 


POR 
Oniver BR 
By ¢ 
& ¢ 


Index. $7.50 


le 
BARRETT 
irl Sand 
ompany. 


LincoLn CoLLECTION 
burg, Harcourt, Brace 
s44 Pages Illustrated 


This story of the 
Barrett Ling 


fabulous Oliver R 
In Collec ginally 


published last vear in a limited edition 


it S15.00 


tlon was ori 
Happily the publishers have 
seen hit to bring out this unabridged re g 
ular edition within the reach of 
audience 

halt Oliver BR 


labored to bring together what 


mu h greatel 
For 


Barrett 


over a century 


h is come to be 
tion of 


the hnest pris ite collec 
Prac 


tically every Lincoln biographer in recent 


Lincolniana in existence 


Ben 
Portrait for 
sums it up well Lhe Bas 
rett Collection is so full and basic that a 
good life of 


from it 


vears has drawn heavily upon it 


jamin Thomas, author of 


) 
Posterity 


pretty Lincoln could be 


written ilone, whereas no pres 


ent-dav life could be written without 
it 


Carl Sandburg’s text 


Ww ide 


combined with a 
and varied selection from the col 
lection itself do make this volume a new 
\ mine of 
Roserr | 


Lincoln biography 


Cor 


informa 


tion.—L1 CockKLIN 


A Tyrant’s Last Days 


TEN DAYS 
TO DIE 


By MICHAEL A. MUSMANNO 


More exciting than a mystery story, 
Ten Days To Die is the eyewitness 
account of the last days of Hitler and 
Hitler’s band in Berlin. This power- 
fully written drama will grip you as 


these events lead to the climax: 


@ The Russian circle of fire draws 
tighter and tighter 
Chancellery 


about the 


@ Hitler distributes phials of cya- 
nide 


Goebbels arranges for the poison- 
ing of his six children, his wife 
and himself 


Eva Braun is at last realizing that 
death is only hours away 


Finally Hitler knows his 


time has come 


even 
and goes to 
his ultra-private quarters to take 
his own life. 


Michael Musmanno questioned hun 
dreds of Germans, from Grand Ad 
miral Doenitz to the Fuehrer’s but- 
ler and barber, to obtain 
for this unusual book. 


$3.50 
Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 
BOOK SERVICE 


1115 17th St., N.W 


material 


* Washington 6, 0. C 
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NELSON 
The Sailor 


By Capt. Russell Grenfell, R.N. 


An ahsorbing, penetrating ac- 
count of the sensitive and proud 
victor of Trafalgar. Captain Gren- 
fell The 
Episode) emphasizes Nelson’s 


(author of Bismarck 
qualities as one of the world’s 
greatest naval commanders—how 
he reached the pinnacle of his 
career by means of courage and 
perseverance—how he was able to 
inspire his men to victory. 


Here are fascinating descrip- 
tions oi famous sea battles of the 
period, plus descriptions of the 
political wire-pulling of Nelson’s 
age, and the jealousies and in 
trigues in the British naval serv- 


ice 


$3.00 


Mr. Midshipman 
Hornblower 


By C. S. Forester 


New, exciting Hornblower ad 
ventures, with plenty of naval bat 
tles, dra 


sea chases and other 


matic actions. This book covers 


his early career as midshipman 


up to his commission as lieuten 


ant 


$3.00 


Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 
BOOK SERVICE 


1115 17th St., N.W. * Washington 6, D. C. 
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Sidelights 


A BOOK ABOUT AMERICAN HIS 
TORY. By George Stimpson. Harper 
& Brothers. 436 Pages; Index; $3.50. 


If the sidelights, backlights and flood- 
lights of history interest you, this book 
will. Jackson didn’t use cotton bales as 
redoubts in the Battle of New Orleans, 
which was not fought after the war was 
over. The man who graduated ahead of 
Lee in the Military Academy class of 
1829 never rose above the rank of second 
Pickett did not lead the fa- 
mous charge. Wyoming was named after 
a valley in Pennsylvania. Pershing did 
not say, “Lafayette, we are here.” Wash- 
ington was the second commander in 
chief of the Revolutionary Army. Along 
with bits like these, many of which have 
a page or two devoted to them, are short 
articles on half-forgotten heroes like Ser 
geant Jasper, Peter Francisco and Haym 
Solomon of the Revolution, the origin of 
state names, and half a hundred other 
facets of American history. Sample a 
few of the paragraphs and you'll find 
yourself reading “just one more” for 
hours on end.—R. G. McC. 


lieutenant. 


Books Received 
IrWENTIETH CENTURY ECO- 
NOMIC THOUGHT. Edited by Pro- 
fessor Glenn Hoover. Philosophical Li- 
brary. 819 Pages; Index; $12.00. 
WHY I ESCAPED: Tue Svory or Peter 
Prrocov. Translated by Ada Siegel. 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 336 Pages; $3.50. 
\ Red soldier's disillusionment and his 


reasons for haven in the 
United States 


OFFICIAL GUN BOOK. Edited by 
Charles R. Jacobs. Crown Publishers. 

7 Illustrated; $1.50. An 
authoritative encyclopedia of modern 
sporting arms and ammunition. 

THE MAINE WOODS. By Henry David 
Thoreau; Illustrated by Henry Bugbee 


Kane. W. W. Norton & Company. 340 


£3.00 


seeking a 


178 Pages; 


Pages; \ new edition of Thoreau’s 


C lassic work. 


AMERICAN MEN IN’ GOVERN- 

MENT. Edited by Jerome M. Rosow, 
with Lillie Levine, Virginia J. Miller. 
Public Affairs Press. 472 Pages; Index; 
$7.50. A “Who's Who” of top Gov 
ernment executives. 
AISING GAME BIRDS IN CAPTIV 
ITY. By David B. Greenberg. D. Van 
Nostrand Company. 224 Pages; Illus 
trated; Index; $4.95. 


APT. JOSHUA SLOCUM: 


VENTURES OF 


Ine Ap- 
(America’s Best KNown 
Sartor. By Victor Slocum. Sheridan 
354 Illustrated; Index; 
\ biography of America’s fore- 
most small boat sailor. 


House 
$5 00 


Pages; 


SERGEANT 


Shakespe are 


A Speculation on 
His Military Life 


A fresh and lively exploration 
into the career of William Shakes- 
peare, the soldier. Duff Cooper 
—after observing that soldiers oc- 
cupy a high place in Shakespeare’s 
plays, and that throughout all of 
them there is a curious preoccu- 
pation with the military—has de- 
cided that Shakespeare himself 
was a soldier at the time of the 
Armada. In this unpretentious and 
charmingly written story he brings 
out the facts to support his case. 


$2.50 


HUTTE 


5 


akespeare s 


Complete Works 


Modern Library books containing 
the complete and unabridged 
works of William Shakespeare in 
three volumes. Each volume im- 
plemented with Notes and a Glos- 
sary. 


The Tragedies of 
Shakespeare 


The Comedies of 
Shakespeare $1.25 


The Histories & Poems 
of Shakespeare $1.25 


WN 
= 


$1.25 
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ENDS AND MEANS IN EDUCA- 
TION: A Mupcenrury AppRAISsAL. 
By Theodore Brameld. Harper & 
Brothers. 244 Pages; Index; $3.00. A 
fresh statement of the ideals and meth 
ods of education 


LINE ON GINGER. By Robin Maugham. 
Harcourt, Brace & Company. 186 Pages; 
$2.50. A novel of veterans in postwar 
society, by the author of The Servant. 


THE PERFECT INVADER. By Robert , | By 
Burns. The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
297 Pages; $3.00. A novel of American 
soldiers during the immediate postwar 


(f.. Amaury 
occupation of Austria. Ps de Riencourt 
THIS RECKLESS BREED OF MEN: 


Tue Trappers AND Fur TRADERS OF 
THE Soutuwest. By Robert Glass Cle 
land. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 381 Pages; 
Illustrated; Index; $4.00 


SHAKESPEARE OF LONDON. By 
Marchette Chute. E. P. Dutton & Com 


ROOF OF THE WORLD 


Tibet, 
Key to 
Asia 


This short, clear-cut evalua- 
tion of the Russian satellite 
states shows that Russian domi- 
nation may be far from com- 
plete or permanent. Joseph 
Harsch also tells you why he is 
convinced that the conflict be- 
tween Communism and Capi- 
talism will not result in war. 


THE CURTAIN 
ISN'T IRON 


By Joseph C. Harsch 


A profound diagnosis of the future 
of communism in Asia. Amaury de 
Riencourt points out that Whoever 
controls Tibet controls the beart of 
Asia. In the future of this almost in- 
accessible country—now bordering 
the expanding communist empire— 
pany. 398 Pages; Index; $4.00. A new lies the key to the future of Asia, 
biography of Shakespeare based on doc- perhaps the key to the future of man- 
uments of his own time. kind. 


ee. ! The author gives a physical de- 
THE SHORT CUT. By Ennio Flaiano. scription of his journey on horseback 
Pellegrini & Cudahy. 302 Pages; $3.00. 


into the mysterious heart of Tibet, 
KING-DOCTOR OF ULITHI. By Mar- including a colorful account of life 
shall Paul Wees, M.D., and Francis 


in “the Forbidden City” of Lhasa, 


Only $2 00 





WAR 


or PEACE 


By JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


A clear-cut view of the dan- 
gerous situation of our world 
today, and a plan for the free 
peoples of the world to unite 
in a bulwark for peace. 


John Foster Dulles, one of the 
chief architects of our bipartisan 
foreign policy, is uniquely fitted 
to discuss the vital issues in- 
volved—and in War or Peace 
he gives you an informative and 
realistic picture of them. 


Cloth-bound, $2.50 
Paper-bound, $1.00 


Order from 
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THE COCKTAIL 


THE WOODEN HORSI 





Beauchesne Thornton. The Macmillan 
Company. 128 Pages; Illustrated; $2.50 
The first person account of the man 
whose experiences were the basis for the 
novel The King of Fassarai. 


THE BATTLE OF AMIENS 1918. By 


Colonel A. Kearsey. Gale & Polden. 79 
Pages; Maps; Index; $2.00. 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE AND FOR 


EIGN POLICY. By Gabriel A. Almond 
Harcourt, Brace & Company. 269 Pages; 
Index; $3.75. 


THE PATH OF THE 50TH. By E. W 


Clay. Gale & Polden. 327 Pages; Il 
lustrated; Index; $5.00. The British 50th 
Division in World War Il 


AMERICAN Por 
rrair. By Margaret L. Coil. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 593 Pages; Illustrated; 
Index; $5.00 


PARTY. By T. S 
Eliot. Harcourt, Brace & Company. 190 
Pages; $3.00. 


By Eric Wil 
liams. Harper & Brothers. 255 Pages; 


$2.75. The story of a prison break from 
Stalag-Luft III 


ALL AND EVERYTHING. By G. Gurd 


jieff. Harcourt, Brace & Company. 1238 
Pages; $5.00 


ARTILLERY THROUGH THE AGES 


NATIONAL Park SERVICE INTERPRETIVE 
Serres History No. 3. By Albert 
Manucy. U.S. Government Printing 
Office. 92 Pages; Illustrated; $.35 


and discusses the government, social 
customs and history of the Tibetans. 
Here is the interplay of politics, psy- 
chology, and mysticism in the Orient 
that will fascinate any reader who 
wants to understand what is really 
going on in Asia. 


$3.50 
e 
An American Dreyfus Affair 


The Celebrated Case of 
FITZ JOHN PORTER 


By Otto Ejisenschiml 


The most famous legal battle in 
American military history. Major 
General Fitz John Porter had an ex- 
ceptional military record; he was the 
man directly responsible for keeping 
Missouri in the Union, and had been 
acclaimed the hero of Gaines’ Mill 
and Malvern Hill. But he was con- 
victed of cowardice at the Second 
Battle of Bull Run, and for almost a 
quarter of a century—with Congress, 
the press and the entire country di- 
vided in opinion—the gallant Porter 
fought an uphill battle to win back 
his honor. 

$3.50 


Order from 
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Put yourself across 
With easy-to-read, 
Forceful, 
Writing 


The Art of 
READABLE 
WRITING 
By Rudolf Flesch 


No matter what you write— 
reports, military and personal cor- 
respondence, formal or informal 
speeches, articles for The Journal, 
or social notes—this new book 
will help you express your ideas 
with conviction and originality. 

Here is a fresh, practical ap- 
proach to writing—not a host of 
inflexible grammatical rules that 
stifle your creative ability—just 
good, common sense advice to 
bring your writing ability to peak 
pow er. 

Dr. Flesch’s simple, tested meth- 
ods tel! you how to say exactly 
what you want to say and then 
know when to stop—how to ac- 
quire a natural, colloquial style— 
how to increase the readability of 
all your writing. 


Only $3.00 











‘The Art of 
PLAIN TALK 


By Rudolf Flesch 


rhe perfect companion to The 
Art of Readable Writing. Mr. 
Flesch tells you how to make 
speeches, address informal meet- 
ings, give lectures and radio talks 
that people will hold still long 
enough to listen to. It is a scientific 
examination of language, simply 
written so that you learn the fun- 
damentals painlessly 


$ 2 : 5{ ) 
Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 
BOOK SERVICE 


1115 17th St., N.W. * Washington 6, D. C. 


THE GUADALCANAL CAMPAIGN. 
By Major John L. Zimmerman, USM- 
CR. Historical Division, Headquarters, 
U.S. Marine Corps. 189 Pages; Illus 
trated; $4.25. 


SCIENCE IS A SACRED COW. By 
Anthony Standen. E. P. Dutton & Com 
pany. 221 Pages; $2.75. A delicate 

puncturing of a great many of the 

scientist's assumptions of his personal 
infallibility 


EDMUND PENDLETON’ GAINES, 
FRONTIER GENERAL. By James W. 
Silver. Louisiana State University Press. 
291 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $4.50. 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN MODERN 
INDUSTRY. By R. F. Tredgold. In 
ternational Universities Press. 192 Pages; 
Index; $2.50 


PEARL DIVER’S LUCK. By Clarence 
Benham. W. W. Norton & Co. 286 
Pages; $3.00. High adventure in the 
South Seas 


THOMAS VW 
sy Earl D 
ton & Company 
$3.00 


SALMON: Psycutatrist 
Bond, M.D. W. W. Nor 


237 Pages; Illustrated; 


FISHING IS FUN. By Arthur H. Car 
hart. The Macmillan Company. 122 
Pages; $1.95 


SALT-WATER FISHING. By Robert A 
Dahne. Henry Holt & Company. 342 
Page s; Illustrated; Index; $5.00 


ROME. By I Pantheon Books 
Inc 185 Pages; Illustrated; 


\ guidebook of the HT! 
timed for the Holy Year 


WIVES AND WAR. By 


I xposition 


Curtius 
Index 


$1.95 ow City 


Jacob Fisher 


Press. 175 Pages; $3.00 
Some case histories of allotment cheat 


ing 


MODERN 
Pinkham 


$2.50 


REPUBLIC By Spencer 
Greenberg, Publisher 137 


Pages 


THE SASKATCHEWAN. By Marjorie 
Wilkins Campbell; Illustrated by Illing 
worth H. Kerr. Rinehart & Company 
400 Pages; Ulustrated: Index; $4.00. An 
others in the famous Rivers of America 


series 


\ HOOK IN LEVIATHAN: A Critica 

INTERPRETATION OF THE Hoover Com 
By Bradley D. Nash 
The Macmillan 
Company. 234 Pages; Charts; Index; 
$3.00 


MISSION REPORT 
ind Cornelius Lynde 


[HE SOUTHERN PART OF HEAVEN. 
By William Meade Prince. Rinehart & 
Company. 314 Pages; Illustrated; $3.50 
\ childhood at Chapel Hill, North Caro 


lina 


DOCTORS COURAGEOUS. By Edward 
H. Hume, M.D. Harper & Brothers 
297 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.50 


Memo to 


Field Grade Officers 


mmate at the bar 


much that he 


Do your uniforms have a tendency to 
shrink? Are your shoelaces harder to 
reach nowadays? Are staircases steeper 
than they used to be? Then here’s your 
book—the funniest in years. 


HOW TO GUESS YOUR AGE 
By Corey Ford 
Illustrated by Gluyas Williams 


$1.00 


CAMPUS ZOO 

By Clare Barnes, Jr. 
A riotous satire on college life. Stu- 
dents, teachers, parents and alumni are 
portrayed by all-too-human animal 
photugraphs—each hilariously cap- 
tioned. 


$1.00 


THE MARX BROTHERS 
By Kyle Crichton 


Here is the explosive story of the five 
brash Marx Brothers—from their early 
tenement days, through years of vaude- 
ville and Broadway musical comedy, to 
the threshold of Hollywood success. 
An amazing family saga. 


$3.00 
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If You Were Born in Russia 


this would be your story. You start life in a Soviet maternity home, grow up 
within a Russian family and in Soviet nurseries and schools. You go to Soviet shows, 
sing Soviet songs, read Soviet books, work in a Soviet factory—and even make love 


according to Soviet rules. 

If You Were Born in Russia contains 
over 200 pictures which show the his- 
tory of an imaginary Soviet family from 
the cradle to the grave. From birth to 
death you see life, history, headlines, 
the future, through Soviet eyes. 

If you want to learn what it’s like 
to live in the Soviet Union—what kind 
of folks its citizens are—what makes 
them tick—buy IF YOU WERE BORN 
IN RUSSIA today. 


$5.00 


The Red Army 
Today 


By Colonel Louis B. Ely 


A vivid presentation of the men and 
units of the Red Army—based on ac- 
tual interviews with former members of 
the Red Army, and written by an army 
officer versed in the field of military 
intelligence. 

Detailed comparisons are made in the 
organization, equipment, and combat 
effectiveness of Red Army units with 
those of Western armies. You will learn 
how the Russian soldier thinks and 
fights, what equipment he uses, how he 
uses it, and—of even greater importance 
—what may be expected from him in 
a future conflict. 


$3.50 


Soviet Arms and Soviet Power 


By General Augustin Guillaume 


A thorough and expert analysis of 
the Red Army. General Guillaume 
shows in detail how the huge Russian 
force was built for World War II and 
possible future wars. He explains fully 
the place of the Red Army in the Soviet 
political structure and economy, and 
also the tactics of the Red Army—how 
it fights and why it fights as it does. 

Here is the Russian political-eco- 
nomic-military structure and its his- 


torical development from the time of 
the Revolution of 1917 to the present. 


$3.50 


‘ 
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| ‘THE SECRETS 
OF RUSSIA'S MIGHT 


Natural Regions of the USSR 


By L. S. Berg 


This remarkable book—written by one of Russia’s greatest 
experts on the subject—describes all of the natural regions 
and zones of the vast U.S.S.R.—23 maps, 81 illustrations, 
comprehensive glossary and exhaustive index. 


$10.00 


Economic Geography of the USSR 


Here is a vast amount of information on Soviet natural 


resources and industrial potential, plus a clear-cut expla- 


nation of Soviet economic theory—compiled by Russian 


scholars and technicians. 


$10.00 
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Modern History 
as He Lived Nt 


‘The Grand 


Alliance 


Winston S. Churchill 


Volume III of Churchill’s history 


of The Second World War 


Winston Churchill now turns to the story of 
the year that brought America, Great Britain 
and Russia together in a Grand Alliance to 
break the power of Hitler. 


Here this great statesman gives us the German 

Here are the first two volumes of drive to the East, the early campaigns in North Africa 

Churchill’s magnificent history of World and the Battle of the Atlantic, with the classic story 
War IL. of the sinking of the Bismarck. 


; Page ; Churchill alone is qualified to tell of the top-level 
THE GATHERING STORM (Vol. 1) negotiations with Stalin—of the drafting of the At- 


$6.00 lantic Charter—of the forming of the Grand Al- 
liance that was to become the United Nations. 
THEIR FINEST HOUR (Vol. II) 


$6.00 $6.00 
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